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A Harpy New Year to all our readers, 


Tuts is the best time to subscribe to the Rev- 
OLUTION. 


AFFECTATION is a poor substitute for affection. 
Confectionery in the pocket will not make up 
for the waut of love in the heart. 

Ong of our exchanges rejoices that the fashion 
of offering wine to New Year’s guests has gone 
out, for ladies never look less charming than 
when acting the part of amateur bar-maids, 


A sCHOOL-HoUSE has been built upon the spot 
in Boston where Charlotte Cushman was born, 
and the city has complimented her and honored 
itself by naming it the Cushman School. She 
has just given three very successful readings at 
Tremont Temple. 





Mrs. Lucretia Morr was present and was 
invited to speak at the recent convention in 
Philadelphia ; but she declined to take part in 
the proceedings because she regarded the plat- 
form which excludes Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony as too narrow for her to stand upon, 
and though she has no sympatby with free- 
loveism she has absolute faith in free speech 
and that in any fair contest of truth with error 
the former will gain the victory. 


Tue publishers of Every Saturday reconciled 
ali the readers of that very readable paper to the 
preposed change in its form and character by 
the horrible illustrations which disfigured its 
last number. The frightful caricature of Dr. 
Holmes, representing this witty and genial gen- 
tleman as a rough backwoodsman with the 
measles is quite enough to kindle the ire of a 
less kindly man than heis known to be. Let 
the paper take any form but this, and it shall be 
welcome, 


A CORRESPONDENT does not agree with Mrs. 
Howe's view of the Amendments. She thinks 
women ought to claim what is conceded 
whether it was intended or not. That is the 
lawyer’s way, but not woman’s way. We do not 
believe in woman's crawling into her kingdom 
through a technicality, nor stealing in through 
a verbal omission. Woman has waited a long 
day for her rights already, and now that she 
stands on the threshold of victory she ean afford 
to wait tor her brother to open the uubolted 
door. Let her stand on her digaity with true 
womanly patience and not try to pick the lock. 





Tux late Mrs. Jacob Whiting, of South Hing- 
ham, Mass., left $3,000 to Tutt’s College, which 
will not admit a young lady to its privileges. 
Dr. Miner says he will consent to open the 
doors of the institution to women when filty- 





fifty-two virgins foolish 
enough to knock at the doors of a second-rate 
college which respeets numbers more than 
principles, and would do for fifty-two what it 
would not do for two. The college which takes 
in Thomas and Nicodemus and Peter and shuts 
its door against Mary has yet to earn its right to 
the Christian name. 


Ir is surprising how much cheerfulness and 
pleasure a few flowers contribute toa room in 
Winter. They put people in good humor. They 
make the sad smile, and the heavy-hearted 
happy. They are lovelier than any artificial or- 
namentation, and always teach a lesson of taste, 
grace and refinement. They exhale a fra- 
grance of joy and hope into a home, and are 
silent prophecies of a Summer-laud. The care 
of them is culture, and the love of them is re- 
ligion. Not every one can purchase cosily- 
works of art, and not every one has a taste 
tor music ; but no _ housekeeper need 
bor can desire to forego the Inxury of a few 
choice and lovely flowers. They give an air of 
comfort and sweetness to the humblest home ; 
they add to the beauty of the most elegant man- 
sion ; they are the most splendid jeweiry oi the 
earth ; they are the sweetest smile of heavon. 

Tue lady who thinks the Rzevonvrron not 
sufficienily revolutionary in its ideas and 
methods may easily find « journal suited to her 
taste, which we shall not try to please. Com- 
motion is not progress, and those who rant aud 
tear the loadest usually say the least. Heart- 
strings are not cables, and the great interests and 
sacred institutions of society are not to be 
gauged by the inch-rale of individual experi- 
ence and sacrificed to make room for a few 
visionaries to cat up their aunties in, Un- 
doubtedly a keg of powder would make more of 
a sensation than a score of workmen about 
their business, and it might destroy all they 
had done in a month. It is much easier to 
blow up than to build up; bat the latter is 
rather the safer and pleasanter process of the 
two. If any prefer the other, however, we have 
no objection to their trying the experiment—on 
themselves. 


Tue reception of the Grand Duke has met 
with in this country has quite astonished as 
well as delighted the Russiaus, who expected 
he would be received with politeness, but were 
not looking for an outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm. Some of the Court journals in other 
countries are slightly jealous, and suggest that 
it might be well for some of the younger sons 
of royalty to emigrate to a country where a 
born noble is made so much fess over. All we 
can say is, ** Don’t.” We have had the alms- 
houses emptied into the holds of emigrant 
ships for our shores, ahd have made good indus- 
trious citizens of the new-comers ; but save us 
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from the refuse of European palaces, ‘We have 
neither taste nor use for that sort of material. 
We can civilize the rough energy of the peas- 
ant, and polish a pauper; but what on earth 
could we ever make of the fag end of royalty? 
Besides, these brainless, soulless, worthless 
wearers of other men’s titles might possibly 
want to marry our daughters. The thought of 
such a catastrophe makes us tremble. 





WE notice a great assortment of diaries for 
sale in all the shops. From the number and 
variety of these record-books it would seem 
that the custom of noting events and experi- 
ences is beeomiag quite general. The practice 
is excellent, provided the diarist is intelligent 
and honest. But too many diaries are filled 
with matters that one should pray to forget if 
not repent of having seen or done, and con- 
tain no mention of the very things most worth 
remembering—the deepest experiences, the best 
elements, the hardest trials, the severest de- 
feats, the most signal victories of life. Most 
people seem to keep a diary for other people to 
read, and write what they waut others to think 
rather than what is. Such records area delu- 
sion and a snare. It does net pay to play 
‘hide and go sesk” with the devil. Keeping 
a record of events is a good practice, and it is 
very pleasant to leek over such a record at the 
end of ayearor years. The great thing, how- 
ever, ig to think and do something worth record- 
fag—something it will be pleasant to remem- 
ber and refreshing to read of after the lapse of 
years. 

One of the fine waysin which women can 
contribute to the cuiture of society and con- 
tinue their own is by making their home the 
centre of intellectual influence and literary con- 
versation, A lady in Detroit has opened her 
house for conversations of the highest order, 
and the best people in the city have filled her 
parlors to hear Emerson, Alcott and Mrs. Howe 
and ether celebrated talkers ; and now a dis- 
tinguished scholar of Aen Arbor is reading a 
course of lilerary lectures to such as will come 
to hear, sapplementing the reading with criti- 
civms, suggestions and inquiries of their own. 
We hear of similar circles in Chicago, Dubuque, 

loomington and other places, and hope the 
plan will be carried out in all our cities and 
large towns, Surely there are people enough in 
all our cities who are prepared for something 
better than the usual receptions and parties of 
fashionable society ; and it only needs for such 
people to throw their influence into a common 
centre to create the beginnings of a new order 
of things. Let every cultivated woman do what 
she can to add a new intellectual and literary 
quality to the society she moves in, and we 
shall soon have a purer and more invigorating 
atmosphere, and customs that are elevating, aad 
a fashion that is refinement, 
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Tendencies. 


Ir is somewhat strange that people do 
not yet understand that woman suffrage 
simply means equality of the two sexes be- 
fore the law. Those who will not take the 
trouble to think are clever in the use of 
eatch-words, and exert themselves to 
strengthen the impression that a simple 
act of justice towards woman will let loose 
unnumbered evils upon society. 

Horace Greeley, and other men equally 
sincere and equally obstinate, affirm that to 
allow women to vote will act as a solvent on 
marriage and the most sacred institutions 
of domestic life. The natural inference is, 
that the thousands of women who have ex- 
pressed an earnest desire for the suffrage 
want it simply as an instrument to pick 
locks, and destroy the wholesome restraints 
and blessed ties of home, because their 
marital relations are unpleasant and their 
duties irksome. It would be as just to say 
that male suffrage aims to destroy the 
home, and that the man who wants to vote 
hates his wife, and sighs for divorcee. 

Tadoubtedly some women advocate wo- 
man suffrage in the hope that it will lead to 
the abolition of marriage in general, be- 
eanse their owa marriage has proved miser- 
able. The man who is ruined is very apt 
to think the world is played ont. When 
the house falls, it is not strange if the vic- 
tims attribute the catastrophe to an earth- 
quake, instead of a loosing of the founda- 
tion or the shelving of a bank, A bit of 
blue glass, held close to the eye, colors the 
whole landscape with indigo. A personal 
bitterness, or corroding discontent, will 
distort and warp every image of the mind, 
and turn even the milk of humau kindness 
sour. 

Perhaps there is a class of men who ad- 
vorate the abolition of capital punishment 
because their own necks are in danger, It 
wonld be as near the truth to say that all 
or the majority of those who wish to see 
the death penalty abolished are afraid of 
the rope, as to accuse the most of woman 
suffragists of covert designs upon the mar- 
riage relation. 

Ever since the inception of this reform a 
small clique of persons has gained the pub- 
lie ear to proclaim the near destruction of 
our present social order. They have been 
loud in their prophesying, and by sheer 
vociferation have attracted an attention not 
due to any thing they have uttered, and 
their noise has produced no other effect 
than to strengthen what is imperishable in 
family relations, as a tree is rooted the 
deeper by the winds which shake its boughs. 

Perhaps some of the crude and boister- 
ous utterances on this subject have done 
good by calling attention to the abuses 
of marriage, throwing light upon the 
duties of a relation so intimate and sacred, 
and bringing out the truth that any im- 
provement in our social state must spring 
from the improvement of men and women 
themselves. 

A great reform like ours must keep its 
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drawbridge lowered. The newest of new 
lights may sound their horns about the 
Jericho of marriage, but the walls will not 
tumble. Ten, twenty, a hundred men and 
women, may proclaim from the housetops 
that woman suffrage does not mean what it 
says it means, but something shocking to 
the instincts and tastes of all decent beings; 
still the unvoiced but all powerful convic- 
tions of the great mass of woman suffragist 
women remain unchanged. These women 
know that marriage is the safeguard of 
their sex ; that home life is the elected and 
fittest sphere of most women, and always 
will be. No other arrangement could pre- 
serve the race in a civilized condition. 
Women, it is foolishly said, cannot fell 
forests, build railroads, or navigate ships ; 
but it may besaid with equal truth that 
men cannot makea home. It is as vain to 
say that women shall not vote because they 
cannot fight, as it would be to say men 
shall not vote because they cannot bear 
children. The one is an essential to the 
preservation of the state as the other. 

The checks administered to Northern 
arms at the beginning of our war rendered 
success finally possible. It cannot be de- 
nied that erroneous notions and erude utter- 
ances concerning the bearings of woman 
suffrage on the marriage question have 
checked the progress of our reform, as a 
political movement ; but it is caleulated they 
will have the effect of securing final victory 
on broader and higher and more lasting 
foundations. 

Elizabeth Heyrick raised the cry of im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation of 
the blacks. It was anoblecry. But what 
possible good can come from ealling women 
slaves? They are no more slaves than the 
disfranchised men of Europe. it is time 
that common-sense, and a decent respect for 
the proprieties of speech and the truth of 
things, should take the place of platform 
rhetoric. 


We mean to have woman suffrage at the 
earliest practicable moment. But whether 
it comes in one year, or ten years, we shall 
work for it, and for all kindred causes, with 
all our mind and might. We have a rooted 
distrust of patent remedies whether for phy- 
sical ailments or social ills ; no one prescrip- 
tion however potent can cure everything ; 
and when woman suffrage has been obtained 
we shall find plenty of wrongs to be righted 
and rights to be secured. 

The apathy and indifferences of the 
masses of women to the suffrage question is 
not to be overlooked, neither is its signifi- 
cance to be underrated. But their inertness 
is confined to the political side of the 
great woman movement. Not one, pro- 
bably, of the ten thousand women now 
praying Congress not to give the ballot to 
their sex, but what would claim a vastly 
wider sphere for themselves and their sis- 
ters thin that which their grandmothers 
filled. The unfolding energies, the quick- 
ened intellect, the new achievements, and 
enlarged life of woman, are at this moment 
subjects of intense interest and congratula- 








tionto all women. The educational and 
practical objects of this reform has obtained 
a grasp nothing can shake. The indiffer- 
ence of so many women donbtless arises in 
part from the fact that they fail to see 
that suffrage is only part of the great plan 
of woman’s development, which will inevit- 
ably work itself out on its own lines, and in 
its own good time. 





“Our Home Beyond the Tide.” 


Tuts is the name of a pretty little volume 
of poems selected by Ellen E. Mills, and 
published by Crocker, Cornish & Co., of 
Boston. As the title implies, it is made up 
of religious pieces, and those which breathe 
grief over the loss of friends, and the hope 
of immortality ; a little book to brighten a 
sick room and bring consolation to the be- 
reaved. Althongh these selections do credit 
to the taste of the compiler, some of the 
most touching expressions on the death of 
loved ones, as, for instance, John Pier- 
pont’s lines beginning 

*T caunot make him dead "’ 
are noticeable by their absence. Washing- 
ton Irving, near the close of his life, re- 
marked that he often came across anony- 
mous poems in the corners of newspapers 
which fifty years ago would have made the 
fortune of a young author. This volume 
contains a number of these waifs of litera- 
ture, proving how much talent the age has 
produced by the evidences of it which are 
allowed to float about unclaimed. We select 
the following from the pen of an unknown 
poet, who sang perhaps becanse he ‘‘ conld 
not choose bnt sing :” 
A LITTLE WHILE. 


Oh, for a peace which floweth as a river, 
Making life’s desert places bloom and smile! 
Oh, for the faith to grasp heaven’s bright forever, 
Amid the shadows of this little while! 


A little while for patient vigil-keeping, 
To face the stern, to wrestle with the strong; 
A little while te sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest song. 


A little while to keep the oil from failing, 
A little while Faith's flickering lamp to trim; 

And then the bridegroom’s coming foot-teps hailing, 
To haste to meet him with the brida) bymn. 


And he who is himself the Gift and Giver, 
The fature glory and the present smile, 
With the bright promise of the glad forever 

Wiil light the shadows of the little while, 








English Lessons. 





Two English teachers of eminence, Pro- 
fessor J. R. Seeley, of the Uviversity of 
Cambridge, and Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, 
head master of the City of London school, 
have embodied their knowledge and expe- 
rience in a joint volume for the purpose of 
instructing the English people in the right 
use of their own language. This book is 
not intended to take the place of an English 
grammar. It is exactly what its name im- 
plies—a series of plain, practical lessons 
addressed to those who, having already a 
familiar knowledge of English, need help 
to write it with taste and exactness. The 
first part deals with the difficulties of the 
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vocabulary, and teaches the student how to 
detine a word with and without the aid of 
its synonyms. The second part treats of 
diction ; and those chapters which point out 
the distinction between the diction of prose 
and the diction of poetry are especially val- 
uable to all who are beginning to write, and 
to many who have written long. Metre is 
the subjeet of the third part, which aims to 
enable the pupil to read English poetry 
with intelligence, interest, and appreciation. 
‘The fourth part treats of different styles of 
composition, and an appendix is added 
which gives a few excellent hints on errors 
of reasoning. 

Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have issued 
this admirable hand-book of the English 
language in good form, with fine paper, and 
clear print. The carefal perusal of it can- 
not fail to benefit advanced pupils in our 
schools, as well as many who are out of 
school and yet have much to learn in con- 
nection with their mother tongue. 
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Co-operative Houses. 


On Sunday, December 24, Mrs. Hannah 
MacL. Shepard, a woman who for some 
years has dedicated a large portion of her 
time to the effort of bettering the condition 
of the working women of our city, read a 
paper before the Cosmopolitan Conference, 
entitled ‘‘Co-operative Homes and Work 
for Women.” 

Mrs. Shepard, who has notonly informed 
herself regarding those eonditious of the 
working classes which need improvement, 
but has also made remedial agents and 
methods of reform her espeeial study, very 
strongly advocates the adoption of co-oper- 
ation by the working classes, and especially 
by working women, as one of the most fea- 
sible and best methods of overcoming many 
of the difficulties which beset them in their 
struggle for life. She evidently has but 
little faith in the utility of any of the homes 
and institutions established by the rich as 
charities in mitigating the evils they are 
designed to. She maintains that the rich 
owe to the poor simply justice and not 
charity, and that nothing short of removing 
the caus¢ of evil will remove evil itself. If 
the employers will not accord employees 
the justice of a fair share of the profits of 
their Jabor, then the laborers must combine, 
take matters into their own hands by co- 
operation, become their own employers, 
and thus secure to themselves an equitable 
share in the division of the profits of the 
products of their industry. 

Hungry men and women cannot wait for 
food and shelter until reforms or religion 
have ushered in the social millennium. 
They want food and shelter—need it now ; 
not as a gift or charity, but asa right, as the 
produet of theirown labor. In union there 
is strength. A dozen women working 
singly, paying separate rent, buying food 
and clothing in small quantities, may scarce- 
ly be able to support themselves decently. 
The same women, co-operating with each 
other, may have a comfortable home, suffi- 








cient and healthful food, proper clothing, 
and be enabled to secure suffcient overplus 
as a fund to provide for those of their num- 
ber who may be ill, or who are temporarily 
out of employmevt. The speaker viewed 
co-operations not only as beneficial as reme- 
dial agents, but as moral training schools. 
They had a tendency to suppress an over- 
weening desire for leadership, to cultivate 
a spirit of toleration, and promote that 
grander manhood and womanhood which 
made ‘‘ all men’s good each man’s rule.” 

The’ Conference have requested Mrs. 
Shepard’s paper for publication in pamphlet 
form. 








Taste in Dress. 


An exquisite discrimination in selecting, ar- 
ranging, and combining dress materials, with 
reference to figure, complexion, amd individual 
style of manner, is the essential requisite of 
taste, apart from the authoritative laws of 
fashions, Indeed, it is individual taste which 
allows of such a charming variety being intro- 
duced into successive fashions without violat- 
ing their general character. Absolutely formal 
imitation is not demanded ; but the variety 
must maintain what we may term the character- 
istics of the fashion. There is thus an unlimit- 
ed play for the taste of the miiliner and the 
dressmaker ; and wherever taste is rendered 
apparent, it induces pleasing and delightful 
emotions, varying with natural sensibility, and 
directly opposed to those emotions which ex- 
cite surprise, langhter, aversion, or displeasure. 
The possession of an appreciation of the quali 
ties of beauty, and of the means by which, in 
dress, charming effects are to be realized, gives 
the fire to that 

“Emulation, whose keen eye 
Forward still and forward strains, 
Nothing ever deeming high 
While a higher hope remains.” 

There are those who judge of beauty by the 
emotion which it excites, without particularly 
analyzing the causes ; and there are others who 
judge it by that experience acquired through 
the exercise of taste. The effect of an article 
of dress will be different on different minds, 
but all may admire its beauty while experienc- 
ing a diversity of sensations. There are many 
who possess only the rudiments of the science 
of taste, who yet feel the full potency of its 
charms when exemplified in the milliner’s art. 
The standard of taste itself has baffled all the 
researches of philosophy. Like Othello we 
may exclaim ;— 

** It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ; 
Let me not not name it to you!’”’ 

It is well the sensibilities of the mind are so 
ductile. Every new impression produces a 
change in judgment and opinion which has a 
sensible and intimate connection with our feel- 
ings and sentiments. We should say that a 
fashion in dress, respecting which opinions are 
divided, certainly possesses certain defective 
elements. If an assemblage of qualities in 
form, color, and material is beautiful, it must 
command general admiration. Fashion is far 
less arbitrary than is commonly supposed, 
obeying, as its leaders must, the golden rule 
Pope lays down in his ‘* Essay on Criticism” :— 

« First follow nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which 1s still the same ; 

Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 


, 





Life, fores, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of art.” 

It is certain that the more excellence that ap- 
pears in fashions the more their originators 
must have studied the archetypes of nature, so 
as to render the component parts of the general 
design harmonious, and of a character to excite 
that pleasure which results from beauty. The 
Parisian artistes of fashion, to whose gentle 
sway the world bows down, are continually en- 
gaged in storing their minds with models of 
grace and beauty, mindful of the variations in 
past fashions, and intent on carrying these for- 
ward by gradual developments, or if some ex- 
cess be reached, compensating for it by a com- 
plete reaction. If we were called on to designate 
the leading difference between modern and 
older fashions, we would say it lay in the ab- 
sence of that extreme regularity, order, and 
precision, which were identified with cumbrous 
pedantry, if such a word can be applied to dress 
and inelegant formality. Nature, whose dic- 
tates are always true, is now more faithfully fol- 
lowed, and that charming abandon which is so 
undefinable, but so appreciable, is carried out 
in art. Taste has been chastened through ex- 
perience, and we have at once more refinement 
and more elegance. 

It is true that the pleasures of novelty are of 
short duration. The mind demands continual 
change, but like varying strains of music— 
strains deviating from regnlar measnres—taste 
discovers new pleasures in variety, and art is 
never wearied in discovering new associations 
and new harmonies. The public should be 
disabused of the idea that a few individuals in- 
troduce such modes and fashions into the 
world, as their own caprice or humor chooses 
to dictate. There is no one form of beauty, 
and if an object pleases it must be beautiful. 
Sensibility, so far from being a mere quality of 
taste, is its very foundation, though this does 
not exclude the fact that it involves principles 
of guidance. Those who possess an exquisite 
sense of the beauties of nature and art will not 
easily be misled, either in their opinion on 
fashions, or in adapting these so as to suit form, 
size, complexion, and style of manner. 








Byron began to love Mary Chaworth when he 
was seventeen, and for twenty years the bright 
flame never died out. ‘*Do you think I would 
ever marry that lame boy?” he himself over- 
heard her say to her maid. But he went on 
loving her all the same, and more and more 
deeply, the further that space and time removed 
him from her. ‘I doubt sometimes,” he writes, 
‘‘whether, after all, a quiet and unagitated life 
would have suited me ; yet I sometimes long for 
it. My earliest dreams, as most boys’ are, were 
martial ; but a little later they were all love and 
retirement, till the hopeless attachment to Mary 
Chaworth began and continued, though sedu- 
ously concealed, very early in my teens.” The 
stanzas he wrote on leaving England for the 
first time, ending ever with the same refrain, ‘‘Be- 
cause I cannot love but one,” attest the thor- 
oughness of the passion which had mastered 
him ; and nothing is more certain than that he 
never loved again : 

«To think of every early scone, 

Of what we are, and what we've been, 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe, 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow ; 

Yet still beats on as it began, 

And never truly loves but one!”’ 





———$—— 


An Annie-mated man is not necessarily lively. 
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4 Man and Woman. 





BY DANIFL SCHINDLER. 
Editor of the Christian Radical 

DIFFERENCES are not necessarily vari- 
ances, and not every difference includes an 
antagonism. Differences between persons 
or things to be radical, and, so to subordi- 
uate, or put the one into bondage to the 
other, must rise in different planes of be- 
ing. Such are the differences that subsist 
between vegetable and animal life, and 
again between animal and human life. 
Each of these orders of life includes a spe- 
cifie purpose, comes about in answer to a 
specific creative thought, and has, there- 
fore, its specific sphere of agency and privi- 
lege. And whatever differences one may 
see in such specific sphere, they are not 
conflictive nor variant ; they are not proofs 
of inferiority on the one hand, or superior- 
ity on the other; they do not mean that 
one has more or less privilege than the 
other. They are only the bass and alto, 
the tenor and treble that biend in one song, 
that swell up into the choral symphonies of 
one hymn. They may be differences of 
sex, they may be differences of physical 
conformation, of temperament, mental and 
moral tendency, but as there is right devel- 
epmert and a coming into normal condi- 
tions, they all accord, complement each 
other, and ere made mutually helpful. 
And not one c»n say to the other, I have no 

need of thee, or I am more than thon. 

The differences of the sexes are not essen- 
tial. -Trace them to their sources, and you 
have accord, the male and female element 
poising in the unity of one Nature. They 
are not altogether unlike the difference be- 
tween the tongueand the groove. It would 
be impossible to tell which came first into 
the artist’s mind. Simultaneously they 
must have entered his consciousness, By 
itself, neithermeansanything. They differ, 
nevertheless. And yet the one takes the 
other. They unite in one thing. They 
complement each other. Yet neither loses 
its individuality in the other. Out of mere 
differences, therefore, no man can constract 
en argument. Unless they rise out of dif- 
ferent creative intents, they are invalid for 
an argnment and may as well be turned 
against the man as the woman. 

For the ends of a Human Economy the 
male and female elements have each be- 
come the basis of an individual, personal 
life. And that there is no radical unlike- 
ness between them, and that the one is not 
over the other, in point of personal privi- 
lege, is further seen in their vital resem- 
blances. In God, the masculine and femi- 
nine elements exist under one will. And 
even in the human sphere one always sees 
the male uniting the masculine and the 
feminine, and the female uniting the femi- 
nine and masculine. And it is common 
also to see the male dominated by the 
female and the female dominated by the 
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male. For sex of character does not always 
conform to sex of body. In its most intrin- 
sic sense, it exists, often, contrary to the 
physiological indications. If, therefore, 
sex is to determine the matter of franchise 
—or any other question concerning persons 
—then the feminine male ought not to vote, 
and the masculine female ought to vote. I 
mention this in passing to show how utterly 
shallow and arbitrary is the argument that 
undertakes to determine franchise by sex. 
No male but has the female element, no 
female but has the male element. And I 
do not want to see the man who has not the 
female element, or the woman that has not 
the male element. And what God’s mean- 
ing in this solemn fact is, is quite clear to 
all eyes, except those of politicians and 
priests. It is God’s way to utter his voice 
against all tyrannies of one sex over the 
other, and to assert that personal rights are 
eternally the same for each. For this lying 
of the male element across into the sphere 
of the female, and of the female acress into 
the sphere of the male, makes it impossible 
to draw the line of demarcation between 
the two. 

Now it comes in order for me to note the 
vital and substantial resemblances of the 
sexes spoken of already in a more spocitic 
way. Has the male a human body? So 
has the female, and of kindred susceptibil- 
ties to pleasnre and pain. H1s the male an 
intellect ? So has the female, and so es- 
sentially the same that one communicates 
its thought to the other as understand- 
ingly as does one sphere communicate its 
gravity to another. Has the male speech ? 
So has the female, and just the same, com- 
ing to each in the same spontaneous and 
mysterious way, and bearing from one to 
the other messages of trath, heraldries of 
faith, and the tender freightages of love. 
Has the male an understanding, a con- 
science, a power of intuition, a reason, a 
will, 2 moral faculty, a religious sense, a 
spirit ? The female has like rich and divine 
endowment, answering sweetly and elo- 
quently across to that of her brother. 

Now, it is this endowment of mortal, in- 
tellectual and spiritual faculty that assumes 
personality. Personality, at least in human 
beings, is the condition of liberty. Liberty 
culminates in the free State. The free 
State culminates in granting full range to 
the exercise of all the faculties of the 
rational person. The rational person has 
the native right of franchise in entire in- 
difference to the matter of sex, complexion 
or physiological conformation. The State 
does not create nor confer this right. It is 
inborn, God-given, inwoven inte the per- 
son in creation, and exists prior to and is 
condition of the State. It comes from per- 
sonality, and is the innate heritage of the 
soul, 


If not so whence our own Republic, with 
its millions of sovereigns, whose fathers 
talked so of “inalienable rights "—rights 
that dawned up in their inmost spirits from 
their profoundest depths, that kings paled 
on their thrones and despotism blanched 
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throughout all the earth? The State may 
regulate the franchise for safety’s sake, and 
in the interest of the common weal, but the 
right of franchise inheres and antedates 
the State. And the State’s right to regulate 
must forever turn upon the morale of the 
voter, Otherwise the State becomes tyrant 
and only needs the pretext or the oppor- 
tunity to vest itself in a king. The question 
to be asked is not what is the sex of the 
voter, nor what is the color or shape of the 
voter, but is the voter a person, a soul, in 
self-consciousness of the ideas of justice 
and liberty. And to all such the pathway 
to the ballot-box must be thrown open wide 
and kept clear of hindrances, though they 
be poor as Lazarus, and fragile and timid 
as children, though they be black as night, 
or tender, delicate, fair and fragrant as 
angels, 








Restricted Suffrage. 


Mrs, Isapenta Beecuer Hooxer, in her 
address on this subject, says :—When God 
put into that good ship Mayflower those 
two great ribs of oak—personal liberty and 
personal responsibility—he knew the pre- 
cious freight she was to bear, and all the 
hopes bound up in her, and He pledged 
Himself by both the great eternities, the 
past and the future, that that ship should 
weather all storms and come safe to port 
with all she had on board. And what God 
has promised He will perform. SoI beg 
of you not to think for a moment of limit- 
ing manhood suffrage. You cut your own 
throats the day you do it. 

And if men cannot live in this country in 
safe homes, except their neighbor men are 
enfranchised, can they live without enfran- 
chised women any more? If yon cannot 
live in safety with irresponsible men in your 
midst, how can you live with irresponsible 
women ? Much more, how can you grow 
into the stature of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, how can you become per- 
fect legislators, except your mothers are in- 
structed on these great subjects you are 
called to legislate upon, that they may in- 
siruct you in their turn ? You do not know 
anything so well as what your mothers have 
tanght you ; but they have not tanght you 
political economy. It is not their fault 
that they have not, nor yours, perhaps. No 
man nor woman studies a subject profound- 
ly except he or she is called npon to act 
upon it. What business man studies a 
business foreign to his own ? What wo- 
man studies a business foreign to her own ? 
In past ages, this woman, in the providence 
of God, we will say, has been shut out from 
political action, for, so long as the sword 
ruled and man had to get his liberty by the 
sword, so long woman had ell she could do 
to guard the home, for that was her part of 
the work—and she did it bravely and well, 
you will say. But now men are not fighting 
for their liberty with the gun by the door 
and the Inlians outside. You are fighting 
for it in the halls of legislation, with the 
spirit of truth—with spiritual weapons 
and woman would be disloyal to her woman 
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hood, if she did not ask to share these | he farmer’s wife wants a stout, buxom The thing to be done is to equalize as nearly 
heavy responsibilities with you. And she | girlor woman who understands her busi- | 23 possible the distribution of labor and its 


has really been training herself all these 
years she has seemed so indifferent ; she 
has neglected her duty in part—I confess it 
freely—it is not your fault alone, gentle- 
men, that we are not with you to-day. If 
we.had been so conscious of our duty and 
privilege, years ago, as we are to-day, if we 
had known our birthright, we should have 
stood by vour side welcome coadjutors, 
long since. So we will take the blame of 
the past alike—we have all been walking 
very slowiy this path of Christian civiliz.- 
tion. Butin the greatest conflict of modern 


times you announced great principles and | 


fought for them on the field, and we stood 
by them in the home, and we stand by them 
still there. And when we come to de- 
liberate with you in solemn council, as to 
how these principles shall be carried into 
legislation, your task will be easier, our op- 
portunity will be larger, and still our hearts 
will be where they have ever beer—in our 
homes. 








About Working Women. 


—— 


BY HANNAH MAC L. SHEPARD. 





“* Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt,”’ 

Wit the mournfal notes of Tom Hood’s 
pitiful song never cease to ring in our 
ears? Is there no present help for the 
fifty thousand women who, in New York 


and its suburbs, are wasting their lives away | 


slaves to that pitiless little monster the 
needle? In course of time when the an- 
tagonisms of capital and labor are no more; 
when monopolies of all sorts, whether in 
land, learning or manufactures, are at an 
end, woman's slavery to uaremunerative 
employments will also be of the past. Bat 
now, what shall we do for her when ‘‘ eon- 
sumed with hunger, starved with cold,” 
suffering or dying with disease the result of 
grim Want, in the stifling tenement houses, 
freezing garrets, damp and rotting cellars 
of our cities ? 

Oertain philosophers and so-called pbil- 
authropists, who themselves forsook the 
plough and the potato field for the more 
congenial and remunerative work of city 
journalism, say to theso women, ‘‘ Go into 
the country. Buy a house and garden 
and get your bread out of the soil. There 
are thousands of country houses, farmer's 
houses with doors wide open to welcome 
you ; go to them ; help the good wife with 
her dairy and her cabbage garden, aud so 
shall you be blessed and not starve.” As 
matters are now, such advico is simple 
mockery. Women who can hardly keep 
soul and body together from day to day 
have not means to pay their way into the 
country, much less to get the house and 
‘gurden. The thousands of farmers’ houses 
that are open to women as employees do not 
invite these women, who know nothing of 
sountry work, who are delicate and un- 
trained, to thelr shelter, 


ness, and who has strength to take some of 
|her burdens, instead of adding to them. 
| She will hat 


“‘ wauts no sickly, inefficient women around 


ell you very plainly she 


her, and what do these city women know 
| about farm work anyhow ?” The homes in 
the country are not open to the class of 
which I write. Therefore they 
musi for the present remain with us, and 
they must have means of support, or they 
must As labor is at present re- 
munerated and distributed it is impossible 
for them, working singly to keep them- 
selves above privations that are detrimental 
both to health and morals. That woman 
who, lately arraigned for misdemeanor of 
some sort, told the judge that she ‘lived on 
privations,” said what is true of most of the 
working women of our great cities. 

They have suffered so long that they are 
benumbed—almost dumb with despair. 
They have no hope, and so make but little 
effort to trample their fetters under their 
feet and rise to a better way of living. They 
need teachers who shall show them that 
there is hope for them, and that they need 
not look to the outside world but to them- 
selves for its fruition. 
ors who shall 


women of 


starve. 


They need instruct- 
demonstrate to them the 
practicability of self-help, and make them 
to understand that though like the faggots 
in the fable they are weak and easily broken 
when separated, they are strong when band- 
ed together, and can control conditions of 


| comfort utterly beyond their reach as soli- 
tary workers, 

Some of the city missionaries are begin- 
ning to preach this gospel of co-operation 
to the poor. They have even persuaded, 
in several instances, families of acquaint- 
ances to occupy a tenement house together, 
and buy coal, flour, etc., by the quantity, 
and thus save the immense profit made by 
the dealers in selling by the small quantity. 


ple not only into ways of earning money, 
| but of thrift and true economy, is needed. 
Lt a dozeu or twenty women—acquaint- 
ances, and likely to sympathize—engaged 
in occupations averaging about the same 
pay, take a house together and share ex- 
They will find far more comfort at 
less expense than in keeping house singly 
or in boarding as they are usually obliged 
to. If, in addition to this, our workwomen 
would establish co-operative workshops— 
they might frequently be formed in con- 
nection with the homes—they could secure 
to themselves a much better share of the 
profit of their labor than now falls to them. 
There are many of the manufactures 
which women are employed which might 
be almost wholly controlled by the em- 
ployees, were they disposed to do so, by 
simple co-operation. 


penses. 





in 


Capital will never remove the disabilities 
under which industry labors. Industry 
must take the matter inte its own hands, 
Charities will not remove roverty; en the 
tontrary; theiy tendency te to incterss it 





More of this sort of preaching, putting peo- | 











products ; to facilitate the efforts of those 
lisposed to co-operate ia industry 
them 


m5; ina word we 


who are ¢ 


by giving yur countenance and cus- 
must help people to help 
the selves. 

Tuere seoms to me but one present help 
the excessive labor and under-pay to 
which women workors are now subject, aud 
that is, as I have said before, th it 
tion of co-operation for isolated industry 


fay 
aul 


substita- 
Let those who take this view take all pains 
and every possible opportunity to 
the gospel of co-opevatioa, and assist in the 
formation, establishment and security of 
co operative associations. 


Ta) 
ie 








The Universal Spirit. 





BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





BEFor* an altar was, or ever burned, 

The groping soul of man aspired and yearned, 
Walked with his Maker down the glowing East, 
Nor wanted book or vestment, shrine or pricat 


So through the guesses of the infant race, 

All worships gross and hideous in their trace, 
Of idols coaxed with sacrifical blood, 

Great Spirit, thou the soul of man hast wooed 


Oft on the viewless pinions of the wind 

Thy whispers sought the ear of human kind; 
Over the desert and the lonely sea, 
Untutored minds looked up, O God, to thee. 


Thy gospels writ upon the front of night 

Are syllabled in stars of living light, 

Thine where they shone when primal man rurveyed, 
And with a nameless rapture wept and prayed 


No golden beam e’er smites the island paim, 
But bears thy message, ministers thy balm, 
No hairy savage dancing on the strand 

But feels the touch of thine Almighty band 


Shut from the churches, barred from out the fanes, 
Thou walkst, with silence shod, Life’s battle plains, 
Till through the temple of a living soul 

The matchless harmenies of worship roll. 


Supernal spirit of a toiling world, 

Thy wide, majestic pinions never furled, 
Winnow the stagnant pools of earth away, 
And bring a purer air, a brighter day! 





Fow Ler, nologist, lays great 
s upon the mouth as an index of character, 
and suggests that people shall look well to their 
lips. 
quarrelsome spirit 


the phre 








What spoils a mouth is a bad temper, a 
slander, back- 
be dishonest, 
affecting the 


selfishness, 


biting and sensuality. One cannot 


hard-hearted or unkind without 


contour of the mouth. Smoking and chewing 
tobacco injure its beauty, and every unclean 


rts itself in the 
body is all tell- 
confession pub- 
if 


appetite and vicious habit rep< 


The 


tale, and every man carries his 


cut and color of the lips. 


lished in his person for all to see and read 


they will but use their eyes. 





Tse London 
took pay for marriage advertisements. 


Times was the first paper that 
Mr. 
e fees to to his wife for 


her death she gave tl 


th 


Val . . , my 
Valter agreed to give th 


pocket money, and at 
right to her 
purchased, a few yearsa 
prietor of the paper 


year. 


daughter. When the right wa 
zo, by the present pro- 


sessed at $20,009 a 





‘Og, Tommy, that was abonfinable ia you 
to eat your little sister's shate of the cake." 
* Why,” said Tommy, " didn’t you tell me, ma; 
that I wes clveys to tude her part? 
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Words and Works. 
Tue skirts of time : old dresses. 

A costty habit : dressing in fashion. 
To KEEP a well from freezing : take it in. 


Waat is more painful to the sole than a nail 
in the shoe ? 














ENTERTAIKING knowledge : learning the price 
of provisions. 

Licut weights are the bad weighs some 
traders have. 

Tue order of deaconesses is growing in the 
English Church. 

A woman's rights movement has been organ- 
ized in Liverpool, Eng. 

Way should not a woman love a bonnet? It 
is the crown of all beauties. 

Mrs. Scorr-Sippons is on a professional tour 
of the chief theatres in Ireland. 

THERE is one woman too many in the Iowa 
State Penitentiary—the only one there. 

Tue Ohio State Reform School for girls has 
104 inmates, with five lady teachers. 

A rneuicious family : the Bonds ; we hear oi 
some of them being converted every day. 

. 

Ryocrott: Garay: is to marry Madawe } 
George Sand’s only daughter mext Spring. 

Apeuina Patti was recailed after ber first 
appearance in Moscow, twenty-nine times. 

A Cuicaco lady found her diamond ring in 
the ruins of her house sume days after the fire. 

Berrer be laughed at for being unmarried 
than be unable to laugh because you are mar- 
Tied. 

Mrs. Lavra A. Barry, of Davenport, Lowa, 
was the first lady Notary Public ever appointed 
mm Iowa. 

Tuere is no good reason why a church 
sociable should be a cross between a Sunday- 
school and a funeral. 

Prrreen ladies, including the wife and sister 
ot the rector, recently had their pockets picked 
in an English church. 

A ROMANTIC young man says that a woman's 
heart is like the moon—it changes continually 
but always has a man in it. 

De. Mary J. Sarrorp has been engaged to 
lecture for the benefit of the Cairo Ladies 
Benevolent Society during the holidays. 

Mars. Lanper, the famous comedienne, is to 
be one of the belles of Washington this Winter. 
She has bought a house on Capitol Hill, and 
will Winter there. 

A cxiass in natural science has been formed 
in the College for Women at Hitchen, Eng- 
land. Mr. Hicks, of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, is the lecturer. 

Tue latest fashionable color for bonnets or 
trimmings is known as peacock blue, and comes 
iv several shades, and is very beautiful and deli- 
eate, and becoming to all complexions. 


Nantoucger has five women over eighty years 
old, who are the widows of five brothers. And 
it has any number of ladies who are not wid- 
ows, and happy the man who marries one of 
them. 


A new style of round hat is of black velvet in 
the shape of a cap, with a high crown, orna- 
mented with a large black wing on one side, 
anda jet ornament aud bows of ribbon on the 


other. 





Nisson has found a soprano singer in the 
choir of Dr. Chapin’s church, New York, to 
whom she said, *‘You sing as well as I do. 
There are golden ducats in your voice.” Nilsson 
has an ear for the ducats. 


A MALE wretch who would be thought a wit, 
says a henpecked husband is never so much at 
home as when he is abroad. We know of more 
than one wife who never so longs to be abroad 
as when her husband is at home. 


Tue woman who declined going on a water 
party because she did not know how to swim 
any more than a goose, is second cousin to the 
young lady who refused to sing because her 
voice was no better than’ a nightingale’s. 


One of our religious exchanges deprecates the 
intellectual vagrancy aud deadly mental dyspep- 
sia that has had its foundation laid in many of 
our American girls, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, by the gorging of washy Sunday 
school books. 

A youne lady of this city, very anxious that 
her lover, a young college student, should 
creditably pass his examinativns, bas had 
masses said in church daily for his success, 
Perbaps she would help him quite as much by 
sayipg maihematics to him, 

Or Mrs. Smythe, of Indianapolis, the remark- 
able statement is made that she now bas her 
fifth husband, and yet she has never changed 
her name. She was bore a Smith, her first hus- 
band was named Smith, Ler second, Schmidt, 
her third, Smyth, her fourth, Smithe, and her 
present, Smythe. 

A rew months ago Madame Oilivier retuged 
to admit to her saloon avy ladies in full dress. 
She gave the cold shoulder to the beauties who 
were all shoulders. Now it is the Crown 
Princess of Russia who has set herself at the 
bead of a plain dress movement. Dress re- 
formers may well take courage. 

A tapy at the Brooklyn Navy Yard Ball wore 
a dress, the train of which was composed en- 
tirely of peacocks’ feathers. The ear-rings, 
necklace and aigrette for the hair were composed 
of pendants in the shape of a peacock studded 
with diamonds, emeralds and rubies, to imitate 
the plumage of this gorgeous bird. 


In our notice of the Thompson Free Medical 
College we inadvertently named Sarah A. Chev- 
alier as one of the Faculty. She is not con- 
nected with the Board of Instruction, bnt has 
rendered invaluable service in forming this in- 
stitution which commences with so much pro- 
mise and is destined to supply a long-telt want. 

‘Ma, Lam going to make some soft soap for 
the fair this Fall,” said a beautiful miss of seven- 
teen, to her mother, the other day. ‘* What 
put that notion into your head, Sally?” ‘* Why, 
ma, the premium is just what I have been want- 


ing.* “Pray what is it?” “A * Worcester 
Farmer.’ I hope he will be a good-looking 
one.” 


Tue Shakers believe in a Father of boundless 
wisdom and power, and a Mother of iutinite 
goodness and love. They hold to a daa, revela- 
tion, the masculive turough and the 
feminine through Ann Lee. Equal suttrage and 
equal participation in the government of an 
order founded by s woman is an inevitable 
sequence. 


Jesus 


Tae Austrian women have certain legal rights 
which those in America might be happy to 
boast. They can refuse to accompany their 


husbands to any locality which endangers their 





liberty, life or health, and, unless married to 
military men, can refuse to be parties to per- 
petual peregrinations, and to settling in foreign. 
countries. 


A waa, on reading of a female barber, asked’ 
what she would do when a young shaver put in 
an appearance. A delicate voice suggests that 
she would advise her customers to cultivate the 
moustache and makea practical acquaintance of 
Combe on the Hair, but carefully abstain from 
dyeing, and then gracefully retire from a barber- 
ous world. 


Tue Woman’s Bazaar held in Boston week 
before last was a brijliant affair, but financially 
was less successful than its originators expected. 
There had been a number of large and success- 
ful fairs just betore the Bazaar was held, which 
accounts for the falling off in receipts. There 
is a limit to the interest of most people and. 
bottom to most purses. 


THe monument to Flora Macdonald has now 
been placed over the grave of the heroine in the 
churchyard at Kilmuir in the Isle of Skye: A 
monolith Iona cross 18 ft. 6 in. in height, reared 
upon a basement 10 ft. high, marks her resting- 
place. As compared with other monumental 
crosses in Scotland, this is the largest of which 
any record can be found. 


A Sacramento paper says Governor Booth is 
friendly to Woman Suffrage : ‘* Newton Booth, 
as a man, would ask no rights, privileges or 
prerogatives for himself that he would not be 
willing to grant to every sane adult person un- 
convicted of crime. What he may choose to do 
as a Governor the future alone can tell ; but 
our faiih in him on this point is firm enough to 
bet on.” 


A CampBripcGe lady bas carried flowers to the 
Charlestown State Prison, Mass., every week the 
past year, and on Christmas she gave each of 
the 543 prisoners a bunch of immortelles and 
evergreens with other flowers interspersed. 
Each man took his gift with a smile of gratitude 
more expressive than any words could be. She 
madea similar gift last year, and the prisoners 
kept the dry flowers through the year as a pre- 
cious keepsake. 


Mrs. Mary A. Lounmaxn has just become the 
purchaser of the famous Bull Ran battle-field. 
The farm is known as the Hazel Plain, in Prince 
William County, Virginia. It contains 550 
acres, and was sold at $8 per acre. On it were 
fought the first and second battles of Manassas. 
When the war commenced it was under a high 
state of improvement, and the dwelling-house 
upon it was one of the finest in the State ; but 
the scourge devastated it, and the open fields 
and young pines and shattered mansion all now 
bear evidence ot the bloody conflicts of which it 
was the scene. 


Tue long, flat boa has quite taken the place of 
the collar, and together with the muff, which 
has not changed its size or general appearance, 
comprise the fashionable seis of the season. 
Sealskin sets are very mucb adwired, and are, 
indeed, exquisite in color and style. They can 
be bought, lined with satin snd richly mounted, 
for thirty dollars. A novelty in sealskin jackets 
is made with revers cut up on the back and 
sides, and bordered with some other fur, grebe 
or black marten. The fancy, however, is not 
good style, or good taste; it simply valgarizes 
a disimetive and formerly distinguished gar- 
ment. 


Tue marriage of Olive Logan and Wirt Sikes 
was wvery simple but impressive service, per- 


























formed by Robert Collyer, the blacksmith 
preacher of Chicago, who welded hymen’s 
chain with a single sweet word-stroke. The 
reception that followed was the hearty and spon- 
taneous greeting of friends rather than a fashion- 
able crowd of curiosity mongers. The married 
couple immediately started for Warwick, where 
the bride had engaged to lecture that evening. 
That is probably the first lyceum audience that 
listened to a lecture from the lips of a bride. 
Usually it is the bride that gets the lecturing, 
and pretty sorry lecturing it is sometimes. 

A woman in Syracuse recently showed a re- 
markable affection tor her hunband. He was 
arrested for beating her. The officer who 
made the arrest testified to the brutality of the 
map, and the woman with whom Shaw and bis 
wife boarded testified that Shaw had beaten the 
woman until he brought blood from her face, 
her cheek being swollen and bruised as witness 
to her story. But, strange to say, notwithstand- 
ing this cruel treatment from her husband, the 
womar tried to shield him from justice, from 
the first attempting to convince the court of his 
innocence, and, as a last resort, saying that he 
never mistreated her except when under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Saaw was locked up 
twelve months, 


for 


Miss Susan B. Antuony lectured in San Fran- 
cisco to a very intelligent audience of ladies on 
the proposed bill to license infamy in that city. 
She attributed most of the evils and degradation 
of women to poverty, and would sirike the axe 
of reform at the root of the evil, instead of try- 
iny to lop oft or hedge in its branches, by making 
it possible for women to earn an honest living 
and keep and spend their own earnings as they 
please. She denounced the proposed bill in 
the strongest terms and condemned the movers 
of it. The meeting was advertised for ladies 
only, but twe or three of the other sex, withthe 
unsatiable curiosity which is characteristic of 
it, crept in to hear what was said, and were 
fitly welcomed by the undaunted speaker. 


Gov. Campneti of Wyoming, ia his message 
vetoing the act to repeal the Woman Suffrage 
law of the Territory, says: ‘In this Territory 
women have manifested for its highest interests 
a devotion strong,-ardent and intelligent. ‘They 
have brought to public affairs a clearness of 
understanding and a soundness of judgment 
which, considering their exclusion hitherto from 
practical participation in political agitation and 
movements, are worthy of the greatest admira- 
tion, and above all praise. The conscience of 
women in all things is more discriminating and 
sensitive than that of men ; their sense of jus- 
tice not compromising or time-serving, but 
pore and exacting; their love of order not 
s; asmodic or sentimental merely, but springing 
from the heart. All these—the better conscience, 
the exalted sense of justice—and the abiding 
love of order, have been made by the enfran- 
chisement of women to contribute to the good 
government and well-being of our Territory.” 


Tue Flushing (L. L) Journal of Dec. 23 
says: The ‘* Woman Suffrage Meeting” at the 
Town Hall, Friday evening, was remarkably 
well attended, considering the snow, sleet and 
rain that made it disagreeavle out of doors. 
Mrs. Wilbour and Mrs. Blake are prepossessing 
women, who write and speak well. They advo- 
cated woman suffrage as a right, and as a bene- 
fit to the whole human race. ‘Their arguments 
and illustrations appeared to carry conviction 
to the entire audience, and the accomplished 








ladies may be assured that their mission has 
gained friends for the cause in this rather un- 
impressible community. The subject of ‘* Wo- 
man Suffrage ” will be debated by the Flushing 
Literary Society, during the season, and Mes- 
dames Blake and Wilbour may expect a cordial 
invitation and earnest request to participate. 
Dr. Marvin, who made the opening remarks, 
was no less favorably received than his fair com- 
panions, and, despite the storm, it may be as- 
sumed that the visitors were all well pleased 
with their brief sojourn. 


Ermineé, the loveliest of all fur, is quite recov- 
ering ils former prestige. It is to be much 
used for ceremonious visiting and evening pur- 
poses. It is very reasonable in price—a hand- 
some set costing only thirty-five to forty dollars. 
For eighty dollars, or less, therefore, a lady can 
provide herself sufficiently with furs—a set of 
black marten anda set of ermine affording a 
guarantee against all contingencies. Capes and 
cuffs of furare as though they never had been. 
Astrachan, trimmed with seal skin, constitute 
very pretty and cheap, though less permanent, 
sets than solid furs, but cost only from ten to 
twenty dollars. We have white fur jackets for 
children, which are among the prettiest and 
most becoming of their Winter garments, and 
can be bought, with muff, for twelve dollars the 
set. White fox sets for misses are in great de- 
mané—Chinchilla lamb” for 
smaller girls. three to ten 
dollars per set. There is nothing new to say 
of mink or sable. 


or ‘ Persian 
The cost is from 


They have grown old and 
have attained an unquestioned respeetability. 
The styles are the same as other furs, but in 
Rassian sable the prices range from one, hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred dollars per set ; 
in Hudson Bay sable, fifty to two hundred ; in 
mink, twenty to one hundred and twenty-five. 


Miss Kars Stanton made her debut before a 
Boston lecture audience last Tuesday evening 
week in Tremont Temple, and won the enthusi- 
astic applause of the much-lectured and highly 
critical audience. The papers all speak in high 
praise of her eftort and welcome her to the 
platform, for which she has a marked fitness. 
We have the best reason for knowing that her 
lecture abounds in good things, and though 
lecturers do not hike reporters we shall take the 
liberty of telling a sceret or two about the con- 
tents of this lecture. Her theme is Whom to 
Marry, and she says that a large share of infelic- 
ity arises from the fact that women wholly unfit 
to marry allow themselves to become wives, 
Women should, in every sense, be healthful, for 
health and happiness are inseparable. Young 
men always should marry large women rather 
than the small, all things else being equal. 
Never marry a woman who is prone to depre- 
ciate the virtues of any of her sex. Marry a 
widow, especially if she be a mother of healthy 
children, for widows in these days are apt to 
be more sensible than girls. Experience has 
done something for them. A widow's love is 
apt to be richer than that of a spoiled girl. Al- 
ways marry a woman better educated than your- 
self if you can, so that you may respect her the 
lounger. But above all, she says, be sure to 
marry an old maid, if you can. She is difficult 
of access, but once won she will make a paragon 
ofa wife. In general terms, I say to my sisters, 
beware of all men. 
fain 


No man is what you would 
But if you will marry, and 
have love enough to warrant it, be sure to marry 
® generous mean; he would exact of you no 


have him be. 
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bonds. Marya healthy man. The dyspeptic 
husband is a worse thing in a household than 
all the diseases that children are heir to, includ- 
ing Asiatic cholera. Don’t marry one of Mrs. 
Grundy’s children, for a man who is a general 
Lews emporium, unless he be a reporter of the 
press or an editor, bless ’em, is almost as vul- 
gara being as anews-vending woman. Of course, 
lou’. marry a drunkard, a low gambler, a queck 
coctor, or a low criminal lawyer. 
of moral courage. 


Marry a man 
Never marry a man who ever 
breathes a suspicion, by word or look, against 
the virtue of your sister woman, for such a man 
is always a tyrant, a coward, and ordinarily a 
sneak besides in soul, and he would make your 
life wretched with 4 thousand poisoned stilettos. 


Mrs. Movtton first made her mark as 


a 
singer at a charity concert in Cambridge. The 
audience went expecting to be bored. It was 


an act of kenevolence on their part to go and 
pay their money. But when Miss Lillie Green- 
ough poured forth the rich, deep, fine tones of 
her voice in strains as sweet and electrifying as 
those of Bellini, they opened their eyes with 
wonder and involuntarily exclaimed, We have a 
singer among us. She went abroad, first to 
Dresden, and from there to Paris, and began a 
preliminary course ot French and Italian ; she 
was soon after sent to London, and placed under 
the instruction of Garcia, then at the head of 
the many vocal teachers in the North. She 
afterwards went to Italy and then returned to 
France, where she received additional lessens 
from Mme. Viardot, the half-sister of Garcia, 
one of the most thorough artists in her line that 
the age has produced. She returned and re- 
mained a in America with her friends, 
singing very little, but studying quietly. The 
mother and daughter then returned to Paris, 
and in the carly Summer the latter was married 
to Mr. Charles Moulton. The festivities inci- 
dent to such a step threw her into the gayest 
and most illustrious circles of the French me- 
tropolis, where she was recognized by Eugenie, 
who took the dsepest interest in her. She gave 
a concert in the Emperor’s apartments with 
such triumphant success that the Emperor pre- 
sented her with a gold medal, suitably in- 
scribed, a duplicate of which was deposited in 
the Imperial museum ; and the Empress, not to 
be outdone in gratitude, followed it a few days 
after by the present of a magnificent bracelet 
of 1ubies and diamonds. Auber offered an 
opera for her, but died before it was done. He 
said, ‘‘Il admire your voice more than any I 
ever heard.” At Cannes she made the ac- 
quaintance of Jenay Lind Goldsmidt, at a 


year 


breakfast given by Lady Holland. Here, too, 
a warm friendship sprang up. They met fre- 


quently atterwards and sang together. ‘* Yours 
is an extraordinary voice,” said Mme. Gold- 
smidt, ‘tand the world should not be deprived 
of it.” Returning to this country, she sang in 
this city, making a profound impression. Then 

she returned to Paris, where she distinguished 
herself by her devotion to, and sacrifices for, 

the soldiers during the terrors of the awful 
siege and strife. Her visit to this country the 
present season has secured her fame. Wher- 

ever she has appeared she has won new laurels. 

She is in the prime of her womanhood, and 
possesses a society prestige enjoyed by few, if 
any, professional singers. She leaves behind 

her an unexampled series of social triumphs, 

and enters the arena cf art with an experience 

and taste matured by familiar iriendships with 

the best sectors in Europe, 
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A Practical Objection. 








We have more than once had occasion to 
commend the fairness with which the Times 
—the great paper of this city to-day—treais 
the woman suffrage cause. Its attitude is 
friendly and its temper is kind ; and though 
it does not accept our views, it meets them 
with argument instead of sneers, and treats 
its advocates with courtesy instead of con- 
tempt. Its course and spirit contrast so 
favorably in this respect with the 7ribune 
as to deserve special commendation. In its 
issue of last Wednesday it says : 

** We have always held that whenever the 
time came that women generally claimed 
the privilege of the franchise, it would be 
the duty of the Legislature to concede it to 
them. The cold prejudices against women 
are fast disappearing, and have not much 
left to stand upon in this country, where 
women, as a general rule, are quite as 
“bright” as men. Indeed, if most men 
gave a candid opinion on the subject, they 
would admit that the clever women of their 
acquaintance far outnumber the clever men. 
As for their influence on political life, if it 
is always to be exercised as it was in this 
city during the fight with Tammany, there 
would assuredly be no reason to dread it. 
Although the women could not vote, they 
worked very hard at home in the cause of 
honesty and good government, and if they 
could have gone to the polls, the blow de- 
livered at the Tammany thieves would have 
been even more overwhelming than it was.”’ 
Then, after quotiug one of our notes re- 
specting the purpose of our movement, it 
raises the question whether, if women are 
allowed to vote, the bad will not disgust the 
good and have things pretty much to them- 
selves. Would not depraved women be 
broughi to the polls by their cronies, and 
by their presevee drive the respectable 
away ? 

Certainly this quesiion is worth consider- 
ing. 





gust by the coarseness and vulgarity and 
violence of demagogues and their profligate 
supporters. Our elections have been al- 
lowed togo by defanlt because the fastidi- 
ousness of the best men was stronger than 
their patriotism. But experience has shown 
them their mistake, and demonstrated the 
necessity of their taking an active part in 
public affairs for their own protection, no 
less than for public safety and order. 

And it will be precisely so with women. 
Give them the ballot, and at once the inte- 
rests and character of the sex are involved 
in its intelligent and conscientious exercise. 
Depraved aud abandoned women constitute 
but an insiguificant portion of the sex. 
Their presence at the polls might be dis- 
agreeable to women of refinement ; but the 
presence of women of refinement and vir- 
tue would be far more disagreeable to them, 
and they would bow before it in silence or 
flee from it altogether. Women are na- 
turally more sympathetic and public-spirited 
than men. They are influenced more by 
public sentiment than men are. They feel 
the pressure of responsibility and the call 
of a public trust much more deeply than 
men do. If the really intelligent and high- 
minded women, the wives and daughters of 
our citizens, were eutrusted with the ballot, 
there is no question that would invest the 
polling-booth with an air of respectability 
that no ruffianism would dare to invade, 
and make it the sanctuary of virtue as well 
as the foundation of order. 





An Outside View. 








Tue Cincinatti Commercial thinks the at- 
titude of the advocates of woman suffrage 
who have called the forthcoming Conven- 
tion iu Washington indicates anything but 
despair. But the influence of the argu- 
meuts they have put forward for woman 
suffrage havo been incaleulably injured by 
the rash doetrines they have avowed in other 
respects, and which bave been the means, 
not only of dividing their forces, but dis- 
suading thousands of intelligent women 
from participating in a political movement 
of very serious importance. It thinks that 
of the great mistakes the woman 
suffragists have made is in allowing men 
to take part in the movement ; and that the 
wisest thing the Convention can do is to 
summarily eject from the platform all “« male 
rhapsodists and fanatics.” 

There may be some truth in this repre- 
seatation ; but when people know that the 
crude notions and lunatic theories of a few 
doctrinaries are utterly repudiated by the 
vast majority of women suffragists, why will 
they persist in holding these responsible 
for them? Is the Republicaa party com- 
promised by Mr. Boutwell’s religion, ur by 
Mr. Greeley’s old white overcoat and siouch- 
edhat? The advice to the women to get 
rijof men would be wise, were it their 


one 


In accepting a principle we must | purpose to establish woman suffrage in op- 


take wkctever consequences it Involves. | position to man suffrage. Bat women do 
There is no deuws quot thousunds of good | uot want the exclusive possession of the 


men have been driven from thé pour te aie- j Lullot-hox. 





They de mvt Velisys in eas sex 





governing the other. They concede tomen 
all they ask for themselves. They are 
working not for themselves alone, but for 
men, for society, for the world. Their re- 
form isin the interests of human nature. 
And however agreeable it might be to most 
of them to get rid of some men whose room 
is worth more than their company, they 
are bound by their idea, their purpose, the 
very spirit and intent of their movement, 
to welcome both men and women to an 
equal position upon their platform. Andif 
men of character, wisdom and influence, 
like the editor of the Commercial, will not 
take a place which would honor them far 
more than they can honor it, they should 
not throw stones at those who think less of 
respectability than of fidelity to principle, 
nor at the women who accept their ser- 
vices. 








Who Women Dress For. 


Ir has generally been said that women: 
dress to please the men. They aspire to 
win the notice and admiration of the other 
sex. If they are extravagant it is the fault 
of the men who admire and praise splendid. 
and costly attire, and who demand constant 
changes in the fashions to gratify their 
changing tastes and fancies, There is un- 
doubtedly some truth in this view, though 
perhaps it has been made te bear a heavier 
burden that it could carry. Eve has caught 
Adam’s trick and blames him for the weak- 
ness she should be ashamed of and try to 
overcome. 

But Frank Leslie’s new paper, the Ladies’ 
Journal, answers this question in another 
way, and one far less complimentary to the 
sex. It says women dress to shine each 
other down. They spend their lives and 
fortunes to out-dress each other. They un- 
dergo all sorts of torture for the sake of 
making each other jealous and miserable. 
The one aim of every woman in society is 
to dress better than all other women if she 
can, but better than some other woman at 
any rate. 

This we cannot believe. There may be a 
few ‘‘ladies” of this vulgar type, but, for- 
tunately, we do not know them. The ma- 
jority of women do not care enough for 
each other to harbor a settled hatred, much 
less to commit martyrdom for the sake of 
making them miserable. They care ten 
times as much for the notice and admira- 
tion of the other sex as for the good or ill 
will of theirown. Some women are fanatics 
on the subject of fashion, as others are on 
religion. Here and there we find a woman 
who has a mania for dress as decided as any 
menta! disease will even be. The majority 
of women, we are persuaded, yield to the 
force of public sentiment and established 
custom and dress as they do because it is 
the fashion, because they are expected to 
dress in certain styles, and would be con- 
sidered ili-bxed or eccentric were they not 
to conforia to tue rules of their set. Dress 
is of@ meansof influence. It has been the 


chief means through which women have 
sddreveed the public, They have spoken 
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to the world’s mind and heart through the 
beauty and splendor of tlieir attire. They 
put.their poetry upon their persons ; they 
wear their eloquence as a garment. 

We may ruil against fashion and its follies 
until doomsday, and without avail unless we 
find an antidote therefor. Women must 
have some outlet for their energies, some 
appropriate field for their activities, some 
expression for their taste, refinement, love 
of approbation and of art. Finding most 
other avenues closed against them they have 
made dress their business, language, pas- 
sion, art. It was their only recourse. 
Blame them not for doing what is really an 
honor to them, and another illustration of 
the genius and nobility and wealth of a na- 
ture which, repressed on one side, overflows 
upon the other, and denied an outlet in 
utilities blossoms into beauty and converts 
the beauty of the globe iuto material for 
its decorations. The tyranny of fashion 
and its follies will cease when other and 
nobler things than dressing invite woman 
to do them, and the public sentiment of the 
world sustains them in the doing. When 
women are called to do the grand and fine 
work of the world, and feel the attraction 
of its rewards and prizes and honors, the 
enrichment of culture, the nobility of art, 
the glory of charity, they will cease dress- 
ing themselves like dolls. 





The Right to Grow Old. 





**©A woman,” wrote Mli'e. de Menlen, 
** who has reached the end of youth, must 
not suppose that she has any further con- 
cern with passion, not even with vanquish- 
ivgit. Her strength must hencéforth lie 
in calm, not in courage.” 

The celebrated French female moralist 
and critic did not say that a woman who has 
reached the end of youth, especially if un- 
wedded, has no further concern with re- 
spect and consideration ; for in the country 
where she lived the convent opened its 
doors to superfluous daughters who were 
most likely in after years to fill the un- 
enviable position of old maid. An immense 
distance lies between the conventional 
spinster of forty, with her ungainly out- 
line, sharp visage, corkscrew curls, ques- 
tionable temper and devotion to tattle and 
tea, and the nun of the same age in simple 
garb, with chin band and rosary, and face of 
woe, if not limned with heavenly peace, at 
least schooled to repression. The one isa 
target for scorn, a synonym of gracelessness; 
the other is an inspiration to art and an ob- 
ject of veneration. 

In time the convent became the single 
woman’s asylum from the coutempt of the 
world. The act of taking the veil hinted 
ata height of renunciation beyond which 
the imagination of man could not go. It 
told of abaudoning even a remote prospect 
of matrimony for the serv ce of God, and 
the woman of the cloister beoame a conse- 
crated person. 

In spite of the mould and mildew of con- 
Yeutueal existences which dwatfe the tu 





tellect stifles the heart, feeds the moral 
nature on husks and represses the sweetest 
instincts of the woman-soul, we must ever 
think kindly of a system which for ages has 
furnished the only sphere wherein single 
women could grow old with honor and 
dignity. 

Mr. Lecky bewails what he considers the 
mistake of Protestantism in wholly reject- 
ing the convent. He thinks that, by modi- 
fications and improvements, it might be 
made to give the ever increasing number of 
unwedded women in our modern communi- 
ties an honorable refuge, assured position, 
and large opportunities of usefulness. Pro- 
testant sisterhoods, established in the 
Cburch of England and here, seem to hint 
at a reconsideration of this whole question, 
But convenient as a plain garb, not subject 
to the caprices of fashion, may be for works 
of charity and hospital service, in the 
midst of the new thotghts and impulses of 
this age any reaction towards a mediaeval 
solution of the single woman problem can 
only be slight and ineffectual. 

The opening of new avenues to independ- 
ence and self support is gradually doing, 
in a far better way, what the convent did, 
and according to the unmarried of the sex 
the right to grow old. 

Women are losing the motive {to tell un- 
equivocal falsehoods about their age. Hair 
dye is going out of fashion, with the feeble 
tricks and thin disguises of coquetry which 
have outlived the charms that could alone 
render them excusable. 

Happily the affectation of appearing 
young after youth has forever fled, in 
order to secure a little more notice or 
escape a little less contempt, is not so com- 
mon as in former days. The humiliations 
and defeats of ladies of uncertain age in 
their vain attempts to catch the favorable 
glance of a masculine eye, and pick up 
some stale crumb of gallantry to feed the 
hunger of a starving hope, and the ques- 
tionable excitements of gossip and scandal, 
have done more to degrade woman and 
have furnished more material for the satir- 
ists of the sex than they will in the years to 
come. We have nearly outlived that folly. 

The faults and peculiarities of the con- 
ventional spinster were altogether natural. 
Her character, or want of character, grew 
out of the circumstances of her life. Often 
an unwelcome member of a relation’s house- 
hold, she constituted a cross between an 
upper servant and one of the family—a per- 
son to be used or abused, snubbed or pat- 
ronized, berated as an incumbrance, or 
made a convenience of when an extra bed- 
room or seat at the table was required. It 
was ‘‘ only Aunt Sukey” or ‘ Cousiu 
Jemima,” and nobody thought of minding 
her. She wight possibly have feelings ; 
but still was treated as if the emotional 
and sensitive parts of her organism had been 
left out. She was nothing but a fussy, un- 
attractive, tiresome old maid who had run 
her race and lost the stakes, and played her 
ganie in vain} and having no affairs of her 
oe, Was sapooted ty devets herself te the 





interests and comfort of other people, and 
be set down as a busybody and scandal- 
monger. If she earned her living five 
times over, she was never free from a de- 
grading sense of dependence, and clung to 
a precarious, unrecognized position, like a 
drowning man to a spat. 

What wonder that the youth of such a 
woman was passionately regretied, and the 
affectation of girlishness kept up so long as 
a possible hope of matrimony remained ! 
No more humiliatiug spectacle is seen than a 
woman forever on the anxious seat, gaining 
years and losing chances, simpering through 
faise teeth, and trying to hide her faded 
skin and wrinkles ander a consistency of 
rouge which deceives only the poor crea- 
ture who puts it on. 

As new fields of labor open, and the ener- 
gies of women are more completely enlisted 
in active service, the single woman formerly 
known as “the old maid” will lose the 
character of a mere appendage and gain that 
of a real person. She will assert her right to 
grow old and live honestly with herself and 
the world. She who has done something, ac- 
quired something, earned a provision for the 
present and the future, finds herself a unit 
where before she was a fraction or a cipher. 
The sixtieth year came as naturally and 
beautifully to Mary Mitford as the six- 
teenth. Wrinkles, gray hair, and faded 
complexions are not the things that women, 
married or single, need to fear. To scorn 
these because they are nut the fashioa of 
girlhood is like rebuking the russet of 
November beciuse it is not the verdure of 
May. What ail women have to fear is not 
age, but vacuity of mind, shallowness of 
head, emptiness of heart, a dearth of whole- 
some interests, the want of a cultivated in- 
tellect, and the ability to enjoy the best 
things. 

The middle period of a woman's life 
ought to be the most productive, and may 
be made the richest and the best. [t stands 
related to youth as the harvest ear stunds to 
the green blade. The single woman of to- 
day, with her hands full of congenial work, 
her faculties awake to the highest social in- 
terests, her affections exercised upon wor- 
thy objects, as they well may be, though 
she misses the cares of wifehood and the 
crown cf motherhvod, still finds abundant 
means for noble living. Each old year in 
passing, if it steals away the grace of the 
girl, leaves the glory of the woman ; if it 
robs the hair of its gloss and sheen, it soft- 
ens the white locks with sweetness and 
benignity ; if it dwarfs the round contour 
of the cheek and filches its rose, it brims 
every wrinkle and cavity with the sunshine 
of the heart, making age in its Autumn 
even more beautiful than youth in tts 
Spring. : 








How Mucu more we might make of our fam- 
ily-life, ot our friendships, if every secret 
thought of love blossomed into a deed. But 
there are words, looks and observances, which 
speak of love, and there is scarce!) « family that 
might net be richer in hoart-Wealth fer mors of 
vi okt; 
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Miscellaneous. 


SSS = 


The Polytechnic School of Zurich. 


M. Evoene Ramses, one of the first literary 
men of Switzerland, gives the following inter- 
esting page of statistics respecting this school. 
He says :— 

Let me here mention a fact which, should 
it become general, will lead to many striking 
changes. Women have crossed the thresh- 
old of the University. For a long time 
‘‘eludiantes” (it is an ugly word, but, having 
the thing, we must coin the word for it)— 
* etudiantes,” I say, taking advantage of the 
privilege granted them, now follow the lectures 
of the Polytechnic School. All the students of 
the University have a right to put their names 
down as auditors at the school ; we have also 
seen some ladies not connected with the Uni- 
versity who have followed, for their own private 
edification, some of the literary and historical 
lectures which form part of the official pro- 
gramme. They lingered at first about the 
door; they have now made their way into the 
sanctuary. One young girl has entered as reg- 
ular scholar in the department of mechanics ; 
itis said the authorities felt some embarrass- 
ment at the advent of so novel a case. After 
mature deliberation they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it would be best not to cut the knot, 
but to let the result of the examination decide 
these special cases. The examination has been 
a most satisfactory one. The pupil is of Rus- 
sian origin. 

Will good or evil come out of all this? “I for 
my part feel no anxiety about the result ; quite 
the contrary; but it isa step of some import- 
ance in a new track. The door having once 
been opened can never again be shut. 

This is how things came to pass in the Uni- 
versity. When the question was first raised 
none would take active measures for or against 
itas a principle. Facts undertook this. To- 
day the number of female students matriculated 
at the University of Zurich is thirty-one, of 
whom twenty-four are medical students and 
seven students of philosophy. Several have 
obtained their doctor’s diploma. 

The other day an American young lady went 
through the required examination with far 
better success than most of the male students. 
The contagion is even spreading to the “ Zuri- 
coises.” At first it was only English, Amer- 
ican or Russian women (one Argodienne form- 
ing the exception) who were attacked by it. 
They had this great advantage over other stu- 
dents—they could obtain the matriculation with- 
out bachelorship or the ‘examen de maturile.” 

The University is hospitable to stran- 
gers ; but the rules are severe for those under 
the jurisdiction of the Canton, The ‘examin 
de maturite” for them is a sine gua noncondition. 
A Zaricoise neverthless presented herself a short 
time ago. The law made for her country- 
women was strictly applied, but she came 
through the ordeal with honor. It is even said 
that, amonga dozen candidates, she obtained 
the first note for ancient languages. Woman is 
therefore admitted to superior studies. All legal 
or conventional impediments which shut her 
out from certain professions have given way of 
their own accord; and the time is fast ap- 
proaching when she will be able to compete 
With man in all liberal pursuits. 

There is no great distance from the school 
bench to the professor's chair, and how can we 








refuse the right of teaching to those who have 
the right to qualify themselves for it, and why, 
from the amphitheatre or school of mechanics, 
should they not pass to the auditory of law or 
of thedlogy. Wouldit bs more wonderful to 
see a woman become a lawyer than to see her 
practice asa surgeon? Once in the path, what 
reason is there for stopping her? ‘Thus one ot 
the most important reforms is being impercep- 
tibly accomplished. 

Our ancestors, bons bourgeois, treated woman 
as ifshe wereachild. There are now no more 
children ; but let us hope that woman will re- 
main to us, and that if our worthy partners are 
striving to emancipate themselves they may yet 
have a better ambition than that of simply imi- 
tating us. ‘ 








The Gospel of Labor. 


Mas. Marcarer J. Preston, in a poem pub- 
lished in the Southern Magazine for December, 
gives some excellent alvice, as ‘* What the 
South Says to Her Children.” She says : 


Let us wrest from the fulure the guerdons 
That to resolute purpose be'ong 

Let us fling from our spirits th: burdens, 
And quit ns like men, and be strong! 


I bring ycu, com patriots, brothers, 
(As largess ye dare not disdain, 

Like Nature's, that bountifal mother’s), 
Savannahs as smooth asthe main. 


My valleys shall whiten all over 
With enows never born of the cold, 
And grain, iike a Midas, shall cover 
Every slope that it touches with gold. 


The clink of the artisan’s hammer 
Shall scare from the forest its glooms ; 
In the brake shall the water-fowi's clamor 
Be drowned by the crash of the looms. 


Then upfrom your torpor, ye sleepers! 
The dream ye are dreaming deceives ; 

Go forth to the fields with the reapers, 
And garner the prodigal sheaves. 


With flocks giadden meadow and mountain, 
With tinkling herds speckie each bill, 

And blend with the plash of the fountain 
The rumble and roar of the mill. 


Brave hearts that have wielded the sabre. 
Stauach spirits that stood by the gun, 
Take heed to the Gospel of labor ; 
The old dispensation is done. 


Put hands to the plough of endeavor ; 
Plant foot in the deep furrowed track ; 
Set face to the future, and never 
One wavering moment look back. 


For none who despairing!y centre 

Their thonghts on the by-gone, and ban 
The present, are fitted to enter 

The on-coming kingdom of man! 








Marriages in Japan. 





Tae new book on Japan, edited by Bayard 
Taylor, and published by Charles Scribner & Co., 
contains many matters of interest, but the fol- 
lowing aceount of marriage customs will be 
read with pleasure at the present time : 

It is very difficult for the stranger in Japan to 
share to any extent in the domestic lite of the 
people, and hence almost impossible to witness 
their family festivals and ceremouies. In all 
the countries of the extreme East, the marriage 
of a girl is characterized oaly by the festivities 
which are held in the house of the bridegroom 
But while the Chinaman is proud to invite 
foreign guests to the wedding of his daaghtcr, 
in order to impress the former with the display, 
the Japanese, on the contrary, susrounde the 
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ceremonies of the occasion with the most dis- 
creet reserve, « He considers it too serious to be 
witnessed by any other than the nearest rela- 
tions and friends of the two parties, 

Most of the Japanese marriages are the result 
of afamily arrangement, prepared a long time 
in advance, and usually characterized by that 
practical good sense which is one of the na- 
tional trails. The bride has no dowry, but she 
receives a very rich and complete trousseau. But 
it is necessary that she should have a spotless 
reputation, a gentle and amiable character, a 
proper education, and skill to conduct a house- 
hoid. Pecuniary considerations are of second- 
ary importance, and they rarely take the form 
of money. When a father, who has no male 
child, gives his only or eldest danghter in mar- 
riage, her husband is called the adopted son of 
the family, takes the same name, and inherits 
the trade or business of his father-in-law 

Marriage is preceded by a ceremony of b2- 
trothal, at which all the principal members of 
the two families are present. It often happens 
that the parties concerned then for the first time 
are informed of the intentions of their paren{s 
with regard to them. From this time they are 
allowed every possible opportunity of seeing 
each other, and ascertaining the wisdom of the 
choice wherein they were not consulted. Visits, 
invitations, presents, preparations for furnish: 
ing their future home, succeed each other, and 
the betrothed are soou satistied with their ap- 
proaching destiny. 

The wedding generally takes place when 
the bridegroom has attained his twentieth year, 
and the bride is in her sixteenth. Early in the 
morning of the appointed day, the trousseau of 
the latter is carried to the bridegroom's house 
and tastefully arranged in the rooms prepared 
for the festival. The images of the gods and 
the patron saints of the two families are also 
suspended there, before a domestic altar adorn- 
ed with flowers and heaped with offerings. 
Lacquered tables support dwart cedars and 
figures representing the Japanese Adam and 
Eve, accompanied by their venerable attributes, 
the centenary crane and tortoise. Finally, to 
complete the tableau by a lesson of morals and 
patriotism, there are always to be found among 
the presents a few packages of edible sea-weed, 
mussels, and dried fish, which suggest to the 
young couple the primitive nourishment and 
ancient simplicity of the Japanese people. 

Toward noon, a splendid procession enters 
the halls thus prepared ; the young wife, cloth- 
ed and vailed in white, advances, escorted by 
two bridesmaids and followed by a crowd of re- 
lations, neighbors, and friends, in festal cos- 
tumes glittering with brocade, scarlet, gauze, 
and embroidery. ‘The two bridesmaids perform 
the honors of the house, arrange the guests, 
order the courses of the collation, and flutter 
trom one group to another to see that all are 
served. They are called the male and female 
butterfly, which insects they are expected to re- 
present in the style and ornament of their gar- 
ments. 

With the exception of certain Buddhist sects, 
which admit a nuptial benediction among their 
rites, a priest never takes part in the celebra- 
tion of a Japanese marriage. There is nothing 
similar to a publication of the bans; but the 
police officer who has given permission for a 
nuptial festival inthe qaarter under his gacr- 
dianship inseribes another coaple upoa his list. 
The public knowledge of the act, therefore, is 
as complete as possible. 

In place ef our sacramental Ves, they have 
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recourse to an expressive symbol. Among the 
objects displayed in the middle of the circle of 
guests, there is a metal vase, shaped like a 
basin, and furnished with two spouts. This 
utensil is elegantly adorned with bands of col- 
ored paper. At a certain signal, one of the 
ladies of honor fills it with saki ; the other takes 
it by the handle, lifts it as high as the lips of 
the kneeling bride and bridegroom, and causes 
them to driuk from it alternately, each from the 
spout on his ur her side, until the liquor is ex- 
haused. It is thus that, as husband and wife» 
they must together drain the cup of conjugal 
lie, each drinking from one side, but both 
tasting the same ambrosia or the same worm- 
wood. 

The poor classes—one may say, the masses 
of the population—are generally free from the 
social vices which are encouraged among the 
higher classes by the license allowed to them. 
The households of the shopkeepers, artisans, 
laborers, and cultivators of the soil, exact the 
constant care and toil of the father and mother, 
the union of their efforts, in order to provide 
for the needs of their families. There are 
wedded couples who labor and save heroically 
for years, in order to pay the expenses of their 
marriage festival. 





The Patti Sisters. ‘ 





Tue only heirs of along and illustrious line of 
great Italian vocalists at this moment prominent- 
ly before the world are the sisters Carlotta and 
Adelina Patti. The mantle has fallen upon them 
gracefully, we admit, and the talents they have 
exhibited for the world’s admiration prove them 
to be worthy the inheritauce. 

Th® Patti sisters have {or several years divided 
the interest of the public in their separate 
spheres—Adelina on the operatic stage, Carlotta 
in the concert-room, and, occasionally, on the 
stage—with extraordinary success. Italian born, 
and members of an illustrious tamily of musi- 
cians, they inherited, beside exquisite voices, a 
rare and beautiful instinct for music, which 
made singing to them simply an irresistable im- 
pulse of nature. It is true they received their 
instruction in America; but Italy, the land of 
song, had given sunshine and warmth to their 
voices, and their instruction was imparted by 
their mother, herself a prima-donna of high 
European reputation. Both commenced their 
careers in New York, and, winning their first 
laurels here, they left to win further honors in 
Europe. Adelina went abroad first, and the 
news came speedily back of her triumphs in 
competition with hosts of great artists and es- 
tablished favorites. 

Carlotta chose the concert room, and in a 
day became its reigning attraction. Within two 
months after her first appearance she had not 
only sung at fifty concerts with brilliant suc- 
cess, but had been summoned to court to sing 
before the Queen of England, herself a pupil ot 
Lablache, who praised her in the most flatter- 
ing terms. At the close of this brilliant season 
she was engaged at au almost fabalous salary for 
aconcert tour throngh France, Belgium, and 
Holland. Her debut in Paris was more success- 
fal than in Loudon, and atter a brilliant engage- 
ment in that brilliant capital she continued her 
triampiant course through Germany and into 
Russia. In every place ber saceess was the 
same ; her vocal accomplishments, her startling 
tacility, took the critics and the public alike by 
storm, and won for her the friendly recognition 





of the royalty of each nation. The Emperors 
of France, Austris, and Russia honored her by 
requisitions to appear at their courts, and pre- 
sented her with valuable, nay, princely tokens 
of their admiration. Her return to New York 
was the beginning of an unexampled success 
continued in all our large cities and even in 
South America. She has now gone to Europe 
on an operatic engagement. 

With all their Italian prestize, America’s claim 
to these sister singers has never been forgotten 
here, nor denied by them, and we look forward 
to the time when one or the other, or both, will 
return to their old home, and renew with us the 
vocal triumphs which their genius has wrung 
from the most critical audiences of the Old 
World. 








AcoorpineG to Pastor Snell, of Hohenstein, 
Germany, birds, with few exceptions, live in 
true, life-long marriage, as can be easily ob- 
served among ravens, jays, doves, sparrows, etc. 
The lark-hawk belongs to the quite inseparable 
birds, in spite of its general wildness. It we see 
in the autumn, when these rapid flyers go on 
their wanderings, one of them making his won- 
derful flights in the air, we shall, as a rule, soon 
discover his mate. A great many birds flock 
together in the autumn regularly in great or 
small bevies. But it bas also been found that 
the single pairs remain together. There are 
birds of passage, however, of which the males 
and females unite in separate flocks, and thus 
divided make their southward journey. This 
is, for instance, the case with the bulfinch. In 
spring, however, the same pair come together 
again. The male nightingale sings, on the first 
days of his arrival in spring, lively, day and 
night, without interruption, in order to call bis 
mate to him, who arrives later, or, since she 
knows their home, to announce his presence. 
The sparrow-hawk meets his mate, in the spring, 
on the same tree where they took leave of eich 
other the former year, after he has made many 
cross fiights, and perhaps visited the palm-groves 
of Africa; and they preter to inhabit the same 
thicket which they had formerly occupied. 
Whoever has observed how a pair of birds 
are always together, always call to one another, 
share each joy and sorrow, and during the hard 
frost press close to one another in their sleep, in 
order to keep themselves warm, and all this at 
a time when the passionate instincts are asleep 
so7deep in the breast of the bird, will admit 
that such a marriage is no ordinary union, but 
one grounded upon the most earnest and true 
friendship. Thus nature prophecies to human- 
ity, and teaches lessons we should be swift to 
learn but slow to forget. 








GeorceE Keats, a brother of Keats the poet, 
lived for many years in an elegant mansion in 
Louisville, Ky. He died in 1841, and close by 
the side of his monument stands his daughter 
Isabella. She was a beautiful and accomplished 
young girl, and is said to have resembled her 
uncle, the poet, in look and character of mind. 
She hed considerable talent as a painter, and 
promised something of poetic ability also. Her 
death was a sad one, sadder far than that of the 
poet ; as it was after the report of a gun she was 
found, late one evening, in the parlor of her 
father’s house, mortally wounded in the breast, 
aud died in one or two hours. Shakspeare, ac- 
cording to some of his critics, leaves it doubtful 
whether he would have the reader believe 





accidentally drowned. Some periwinkle vines 
creep about the grave-mound of Isabella Keats 
and keep it green. 








Mrs. EvizaBeta Oakes SMITH says, men and 
women have a wonderful deal of courage who 
marry without knowing whether their compan- 
1on is sound in body and sound in mind! 
With a false delicacy, they fear to look into 
these matters ; with a gross sensuality, they are 
attracted by mere flesh and blood, or, with a 
coarse, tiger passion, they affiliate with a like 
tervor of blood, and, ia the course of years, the 
little church-yard shows its little row of graves ; 
its sorrowful record of blighted maidenhood, and 
beautiful youth borne from college-halls to the 
silence of the grave; or, what is worse, the 
prison-gates or the mad-house hold them in, or 
the terrible walls of the penitentiary. 





Exiz‘sets Dup.ey says most children begin 
school life too soon. Before the age of twelve 
they grow more rapidly than at any other period 
of existence, and while the body is working so 
hard to form and assimilate new material the 
child should not be kept in one position long at 
at time, lest deformity shoald result. By giving 
girls lessons at home, exercise can be varied, 
mental and bodily fatigue avoided, and the 
wrong influence of foolish companions kept 
away from them. 











Tae Marquis de Custine, a celebrated Franch 
traveller, who journeyed through Russia and 
made his observations with the thoroughness 
and discrimination so peculiar to the French 
character, remarks that many childrea in Rus- 
sia have their arms frozen in consequence of 
the bitter cold, and that it isa truly piteous 
sight to meet the little creatures by the roadside 
with their empty sleeves dangling on each side 
of their armless bodies. 








‘How is your wite to-day? ” said a friend to a 
French gentleman. ‘‘ Oh, moch de sem,” said 
he, ‘she no better, and I fraid ver little wass. 
If she is gon to die, I wish she would doit soon. 
I feel so unhappy—my mind is so moche un- 
settled.” 








Tae glory of martyrdom comes from the 
cause for which it is suffered and the grace with 
which it is endured. 








Onty the love that is life can make life what 
it ought to be. 








Example for the Ladies. 

Mr. James Stewart, of Yonkers, N. Y., re- 
ports that a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 38, 
under his charge, has been hat-binding by 
steam for nearly 17 years, and will now do as 
much work as any machine, new or old, of any 
make. From September, 1868,to 1869, it bound 
137,088 hats, and the operator earned $654.17. 
The previous year she earned $507.48. 


ees 








FRANCIS & LO 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationer”, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex; nse Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Shessmen, 
fallets, &e., &e. 

We keep everythivg in our line and sell at lowest 





Ophelia a suicide or an unhappy young gitl | prices, 
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Denslow & Bush’s “Safety” Oil 


WILL NOT EXPLODE! 


SAFEST A¥D PUREST OIL EVER 
SIANDS OVER 
We take 
regular Kerosene oi] and by 
our new process expel ail im- 
purities and explosive ele- 
ments. The Fire Underwri- 
ters of N. Y. urgently recom- 
mend our oi] as a protection 
/ to lifeand property. A ligbt- 
ed jarap may be upset and broken without fear of explo- 
sion or fre. For sale by all ers, drnugziste, ete, in 
the U. 8. Extra inducements to dealers. Address Dexs- 
tow & Busz, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom HB. St., 
Boston, Mass.; 34 8. Calvert St., Ballumore, Md.; 51 §&. 
Water St., Chicago, Ill.; or Cleveland. 0 1294 


1. B. SEELEY’S 


Truss, Supporter 
BANDAGE ESTABLISHMENTS, 


1347 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
AND 
NO 3 ANN S8T., NEW YORK, 
Under patronage of leading Surgeons and Practitioners. 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of “Hard Rubber 
Trusses,” “Supporters,” and “ Pile Pipes,” under the 
“ Riggs,” “‘ Goodyear,’ and “Seeley ” patents. 


«Sony's Abdominal and Kidney Protectors’ 
«The Phiadlghia Abdominal Belt’ 


Manufacturer and dealer in Silk and Cotton Elastic 
Body Belts, Stockings, Knee Oaps, Anklets, Suspensory 
Bandages, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, with a large va- 
riety of common Trusees. 

Special attention given to correct application, with 
private apartments for ladies and children. Experienced 
lady attendant. All goods guaranteed as represented. 

Sent by Mail or Express. Send for Pampbiet. 

1308-tf 























MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


For Curupren TEeETsine, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay aut Pars 
and spasmodic action, and is 
Sure TO REGULATE THE BoweEts. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 
RELIEF AxD Hearts to Your Inranis. 

We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN SAYIN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely used. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak in 
this matter “ WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years ‘of ex- 
perience, end pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here declare. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering froin pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twen!y minutes after the 
eyrup is administered 

This valuabie preparation has been used with 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCESS in 

Taoteands oF Cacre. 

Itinot only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BowELs axp Wixp Couic. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
all cases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRHG@A IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
cause. We would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints—Do not 
let your prejualices nor the prejudices of others stand be- 
tween your suffering child aud the relief that will be 
SURE—yeos, ABSOLUTELY SURE—to follow the use of 
this medicive if timely used. Fall directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. Nove genuise unless the 
fac-rcimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, i¢ on the 
Outcide wrapper 


Molt bp all Droggieta throughout the werld; 


HART BROTHERS, 
247 FULTON STREET 
KEEP ALWAYS 
The largest stock of 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 
VERY LOW PR 
HART BROTHERS, 
247 Fuiton Street, 


FINE 


rata 
(CES. 


BRookLyy. 


_ ———— 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of Constant and Permenent 
Is 
WEBSTER S 


New Illustrated Dictionarv, 
FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 


__ GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dietionary. - 


10,000 Words and Meanings nol in other Dictionarics. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

“ Wheuever I wish to ascertain exact definiticns, I 
consult it, and that is quite often.’’—[Vice-President 
Colfax, Oct. 28, 1871. 

“Almost faultless definitions, orthography and pro- 
nunciation, and the uumerous additions in the body 
of the work, render ita production of the rarest excel- 
lence and au invaluable aid to every student of the 
English lL.nguage. No student or literary man in our 
country, at the present day, can afford to be without a 


Value, 


copy.”’—{President Pool, Univ. N. Carolina,Nov. 10, 1871. 
A necessity for every intelligent fimily, student, 
teacher and ‘professional man, What library is com- 
piete without the best English Dictionary? 
ALSO 
WEBSTER'S NATIONAL PICIGRIAL DICTIONARY 


1040 Pages Octave. 
Price 
This work is really a gem of a Dictionar just the 
thing for the million.—[{[American ducati mal Mo rath 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sprivefield, 2 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


600 Engravings. 
>. 


\HENANDOAH VALLEY :—Va.& W. Va. 





200 Cheap and Fertile Farms! Good Markets. Short 
winters and healihy climate. Send for Catalo gues, 
Vagials Re Real Estate Agency, Martinsburg, Ww. Va. 

Hi ARLEM & CC »., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
N ‘ N ui . au 
Spectacle Cases and Tobareo Boxes 


AND WHOLESALE DEALLES IN 


SPECTACLES, EYE & OPERA GLASSES, 


Knives, Forks, Spoons, 
POCKET MATCH SAFES, SEWING BIRDS, 
TAPE MEASURES 
TABLE BELLS, RAZOR STROPS, 
299 Broadway, 


_Near I Duane STREET. 


&c., 


NEW YORK, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
OPTICIANS, 


535 Broadway, N, ¥. 924 Chestn 
Every variety of Mathematica! 
cal Instruments. 
The following catalogues sent to an 
of ten cents each: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instrument 
2. Optioal, 
“ & Magic Lantortis end Stereopticous, 


it st., F 
», Opt 


adelphia, 
1 Philoeophi- 


cal at 


3 address ou rece 





“ue WEtloecphioal Aypatetua, Afotety 








PACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


(METHODIST. BUILDING) 
805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh Si. 


Here is where young men are thorough!y equipped 
for the duties of business life 

Instr giver ir the most practical way iz all the 
braucLes of a business ¢ducation. 
Sinceats can 


No term divisions enter at any time. 


Call for circular or address, 


s 


8. PACK‘RD, Principal. 


SARSAPARILLA 


Is widely known as one of the most effectual remedies 


ever discovered for cleans 
the blood. 


stautly growing reputation, 


ug the system and purifying 
t has stood tic test of years, with a con- 
based on its iutrinsic virtues, 
and sustained by its remarkable cures. So mild as to be 
safe aud beneficial to children, and yet so searching as to 
effectually purge out the great corruptions of the blood, 
such 


Impurities, or diseases tha 


as the scrofulous and syphilitic contamination. 


t Lave lurked in the system 


for years, soon yield te this powerful antidote, and dis- 
appear. Hence its wonderful cures, many of which ar 
publicly known, of SCRCFULA, and all scrofulous dis- 


eases, ULCERS, ERUPTIONS, and eruptive disorders of 
the skin, TUMORS, BLO! CHES, BOILS, PIMPLES, 
USTULES, SORES, SI. ANTHONY'S FIRE, ROSF. or 
ERYSIPELAS, TETTER, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD 
RINGWORM, aud internal ULCERATIONS of the UTE- 
RUS, STOMACH and LIVER. 
plaints, to which it would not seem especially adapted, 
such as DROPSY, DYSPEPSIA, FITS, NEURALGIA, 
HEART DISEASE, FEMALE WEAKNESS,* DEBILITY 
and LEUCORRHA, when they are manifestations of tha 


It also cures other com- 


scrofulous poisons. 

It isan excellent restorer of health and strength iv the 
Spring. By renewing the appetite and vigor of the diges 
tive organs, it dissipates the depression and listless lan. 
guor of the season. Even whore uo disorder appears, 
people teel better, and live 
blood. Th 


a new lease of life. 


longer, for cleansing the 


he system moves on with renewed vigor and 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Practical Chemists 
LOWELL, MASS., U. 4. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
SANDFORD’S 
PATENT CHALLENGE HEATERS 


still unsurpassed for Churches, Schools, Dwellings, etc 
Portable, set in brick 


, or as Fireplace Heaters. Send 
for circular to the undersigned, makers also of the 
Beacon Light Base-Burners, Sandford’s Mammoth 
Heaters, greatly improved, Improved Challenge 


Ranges, aud a great vavicty of Heating and Cooking 
Stoves and Kanges, Hollow Ware, etc. 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


259 and 241 Water St., N. Y. 


NO DRAUGHTS 
- INDOWS 


No rattling of sashes on windy nights 
to break your rest. 





Warm halls, snug rooms, end comfori throughont ths 
c by using these celebrated \ gatueR Srarpes, 

Greatly increased demand, owing to the Reduced Price 
List 


} 


bou 


ROERUCK BROS,, 
08 TuLrep Srekxt, Mesh Crirn 
(Qeme offcd algnt Peate: 
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This Machine is presented with the fullest assurance 
that it will meet the wauts cf the public more fally than 
any other, being the largest machine}made, having less 
working parts, ranning rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re- 
quired, either inthe family or the manufactory; in 
tact, having every essential element to render it an as- 
sured and speely success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem will be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Send for circular, and address 

THE DAVIS S. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, located at 161 State street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Balti- 
more street, Baltimore ; 1°06 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 726 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 








This machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
ness, to meet the want of the household, for either do- 
mestic or fancy work. It knite everything and starts 
the work with a selvage edge. Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 
Books and 
All orders 


whom the most liberal terms will be made. 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. 


and communications must be addressed to 


DANA BICKFORD, 
Vice-President and General Ageut, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT. 


1297-1300 


A. McPHERSON, 


No. 2334 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 


Would call the attention of the public te the 


RADIANT, or NEW FIREPLACE HEATER, 


one that will heat below as well asthe upper rooms. It 
has a shicld to prevent the mica from being smoked ; 
bas a dust-damper by wh'ch the st 
and a fire removed without dust. 


e can be cleaned out 
Ai.y one who exam 
ines the grate will be satisfied that it is superior to any 
heater yet made. 

Also for sale the Americen Range, THE MONARCH, 
an ‘levated oven range. 

The Atva Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat- 

Stoves, all of which will be sold at low prices, 
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HALLD’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR 
RENEWER. 


Every year increases the popularity of this 


j valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 
| merit alone. 
| that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 


We can assure our old patrons 


and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray or Fapep 
Hair to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silken. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 


‘om eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 


properties, prevents the hair from faliing 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
glands. By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands totheir norma vigor, and 
will create anew growth, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Harr 
DressiIna ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair asplendid, 
glossy appearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘ The 
constituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consigler it the 
Best Preparation for its intended purposes. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


As our Renewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re- 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which will 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result. It is easily applied, and produces a 
color which will neither rab nor wash off, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 
Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N, H. 


EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 


BURTIS 


BASE BURNING FURNACE 


Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, in that it has the largest radiat-. 
ing surface ; consumes its own gases; is a perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air most rapidly, in the 
purest state and largest volume, 


The Burlis Fire-Place Heater, 


improvement on the Morning Glory. 
PavteNieD JuLy 4, 1871, 





This wonderfal Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
place, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooms 
beside, ‘tis as cheerful as an open grate ; is free from 
dust ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
is without an equal in the world, 


TRE EMPIRE 


HEATING RANGE, 


Greatest Sucecss of the Age, 


This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the fire required for cooking. 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Burtis, Graff & Rice, 


Aue 





206 Water street, N. ¥., Cor, Fulton, 
1901l-eow 6m 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 


Parlor & Vestry 


ORGANS, 
ARE 1HE VERY BES17 IN USE, 


as proven by their unparalleled success ; which is solel 
due to their 


UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 


their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effeets. 


All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
selves with these {ustruments. We feel confident thata 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure their 
selection. 


Call upon or address 


DOANE, WING & CUSHING! 


No. 423 Broome street, New York. 


BOYNTON’S 


Brick-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Rituminous Coal 


FURNACES, 


FOR CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, 


1281-t 





STORES, ETC., ETC. 


Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given usa stock superior toany in market. 
Send for circulars. 

RicwaRDsON, BoynTon & Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 

1301-3ms 


CHROMOS AND FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES, 
ALBUMS, 


Photographic Materials, and Graphoscopes, 





IMPORTED AND MANUFACIURED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, New York, 
re (Opposite Metropelitan Hotel.) 


IT HAS NO EQUAL! 
THE COLBY 


Wringer 


Turns 


1271.-tf 












WITH 
MOULTON’S 


20 Easy 
Indestructible 


a Ohild 

gine ROLLS, 

Use it. COLBY BROS, & 00,, 
Manufacturers, 


508 Broadway, %. ¥. 
Warranted nm every case. 


AGENT © wanted everywhere, to 





_ om best of wages 


patd, 12808 
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SiMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
perience, an entire success; Simple — Prompt— 
Eficient and Reliable. They are the only medicines 
pertectly adapted to popular use—so simple that mis- 
takes cannot be made in using them ; so harmless as to 
be free from danger, aud so efficient as to be always re- 
liable. They have raised the highest commendation 

from all, aud will always render satisfaction. 


Noe Cents. 
X @ ures Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations......... 25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic........ 25 
3. * Crying Colic or Teething of Iufants......25 
4 * Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults.......... 25 
6 “ Dysentery, Griping, Bilioue Colic........25 
t * Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting............... 25 
i. “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis................25 
8. * Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache......... 25 
v Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. 225 

10 Dyspepsia. Bilious Stomach....... te 
1) Suppressed or Painful Periods...........25 
12 * Whites, too Profuse Periods.............25 
13 * Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing........ 25 
ia. “ Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions........ 25 
18 * Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains.......... 25 
1 « Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues...... 50 
i7. * Piles, blind or bleeding...............++++ 50 
is “ Opbtblamy, and sore or weak eyes........ 50 
19 * Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenga...... 60 
20. “ Whooping Cough, violen: coughs........60 
21 “ Asthma, Oppressed Breathing............ 50 
22. « Ear Discharges, impaired al pensesed 50 
23, “ Scrotula, enlarged glands, Swelli.g¢:...... 00 
2 * Genera! Debilty, physical waheers oennee 50 
55. “ Dropsy and & anty Secretions............ 50 
26 * Sea Sickness, sickness from riding...... 60 
27. el 50 
28 * Nervous Debility, Seminal Emie- 

sions Involuntary Discharges......1.00 


Five Boxes, with oue $2 vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 


cases eetinseashe eapees «+ +0. $5.00 
29 am fe 
Be. * Urinary weakness, wetting bed........... 50 
31 * Painfal Periods, with Spasms............ 66 
$1 “ Sufferings at change of life............. 1.00 
83 “ Epilepsy, spastas, St. Vitus Dance....1.00 
3a “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat........ 50 
FAMILY CASES 
Of 85 to 60 large Viale, morrocco or rose- 
wood case, containing a specific for 
every ordinary disease a faynily is sub- 
ject to, and books of (irections...from $10 to $35 


Smaier Family and Traveiling cases, 

with 20 to 28 viais. .frow tS to $8 
Specifics forall Priv ate Diseases, both 

for Curing and Preventive treatment, 

in vials amd pocket cases. s2w ss 


POND'S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Pules; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores 
Price, 6 oz., 50 cents ; Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 
$1.75 
aa These Remedies, except POND’S EXTKACT, by 
the case or single box, are seut to auy partof the coun- 
try, by mailor express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address 
Humphreys’ Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 662 — New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadw 
FOR § SALE BY ALL 1 DRUGGISTS. 


Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 


An assortment far surpassing any heretofore offered, 
which we shall offer at 


GREAT BARGAINS. 
Clocks & Bronzes 


A very large Variety of new and chaste styles. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





246 to 252 FULTON ST. 








H. T. HELMBOLD. 





A CASE OF TWENTY YEAKs’ 
STANDING. 
PRILADELPHIA, Penn., June 25, 1857 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 

Dear Sin: I have been @ snfferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, bladder and kidney affec- 
tions, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
most eminent physicians, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 

Having seev your preparation extensively advertised, 
I consulted my family physician in regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I had used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and bad found them worthless, and some 
quite injurious; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the ingredients. It was tuis that prompted 
me to use yourremedy. As you advertised thatit was 
composed of buchu, cubebs and juniperberries, it oc- 
curred to me and my physician as an excellent combin- 
ation; and with his advice, after an examination of the 
matter, and consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
cluded to try it. I commenced to use it about eight 
months ago, at whieb time I was confined tomy room. 

From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified at 
the beneficial effect, and after using it three weeks was 
able to walk out. I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case atthe time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

J am now able to report that a cure is effected, after using 
the remedy for five months. 

I HAVE NOT USED ANY NOW FOR THREE MONTES AND 
FEEL 48 WELL IN ALL RESPECTS a8 ] EVER DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic and invigorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it wRenever occasion may require its 
use OB such Occasions. 

M. McCORMICE. 

Should any doubt Mr. McCormick's statement, he re- 
fete to the following gentlemen - 

HON. WM. BIGLER, 

Ex-Governor of Penneylvania. 
HON. THOS. B. FLORENCE, 

Washington, D. C. 

HON. J. ©. ENOX, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. J. 8. BLACK, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
BON. D. R. PORTER, 

Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
BON. ELLIS LEWIS, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelpbis. 
HON. R. C. GRIER, 

Philadelphia. 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. W. A. PORTER, 

Philadelphia. 
BON. JOHN BIGLER, 

Ex-Governor of Califorule. 
HON, E. BANES, 

Washington, D. C 

And many others, if necessary, 


‘Suffrage Convention at Washington. 


The Nationa! Woman Saffrage and Educational Com- 
mittee will hold a Convention at Lincoln Hall on the 
10th, 11th and 12th of January, for the purpose of urging 
upon Congress the passage of a ** Declaratory Act”’ dur- 
ing the coming session, 

Friends of Equal Rigits are earnestly invited to make 
early arrangements for being present at this important 
gathering. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
President. 

ISABELLA BEECHFR HOOKER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


_JOSEPHINE 8. . GRIFFING, _ Secretary. 
If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Use that old and well-tried remedy 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure te 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
For Children. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is pleasant to take. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Is perfectly safe. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Soothes the child. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Gives rest to the child. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Gives reat to the mother. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Sold by all Druggists. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


THE GREAT ADVANCE IN 


CARPETING 


We still continue to sell at old prices. 








JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS’ 
BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 
ALSO A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 

Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 


MOQUETTES, 
WILTONS 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS, 
INGRAINS, Exc. 


AT GREATLY PEDUCED PRICES, 


J.P. CARLL & 00, 
' 309 Fouron Srexet, Brooxix, lL [. 
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REST AN ID COMFOR’ r 


SUFFERINC. 


THE 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 


AND 


Family Liniment 


Is the best Remedy in the World forthe following com- 
plaints, viz ; 
Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach, 
Pain u the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rheumatism in all its forme. 


Neuralgia, Bilious Colic, 

Dysentery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands, 

Sore Throat, Burns, 

Spraius and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills and 
Fever. 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING. 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Falton Street, N. Y. 

The HovseHoip Panacea and Famity Lixtwent will 
extract the fire from a burn immediately, and remove all 
painand soreness. Alsoa sure cure for Dysentery and 
Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

In ali cases of Puia in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow- 
els, Dysentery and Summer Complaints, it should be taken 
internally, as follows : 

To atumbier Lalffali of water put a table-spoonful or 
more of sugar ; add to ita tea-spoonful of the HouseHOLD 
Panacea AND FamMILy LININENT; mix them well to- 
gether, and drink it. 

In all cases of Sore Throat, either from Cold, B-on- 
chitis, or any other cause, prepare the mixture as above, 
and take a tea-spoonful or two every hour or two through 
the day. 


For Rheumatic Affections in the Limbs, Stomach or 





Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in the Back or Side, make a 
thorovgh external application with the HouseHoLD Pan- | 
acéa aND FaMity Liximent, in its fall strength, rub- | 
bing it in well. 

For Tooth Aeke, wet a piece of cotton and pnt it tothe 
tooth. | 

For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and | 
stomach well, and lay ona piece of dry cotton waduing 
or vetting to the parts affected, which will produce 4/| 
little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skiu and 
carry it off. | 

For Agur, make a like application to the face. Itis 
best at all times, when making an external application, | 
to take some of the above mixture internally ; it qaick- 
ens the blood and invigorates the system. 

For Burns or Scalds, put it onin its full strength imme- 
diately after the accident. | 

For Cufs, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with the HovseHOLD Panacea 

p PaMicy | INIMENT. 

or Chills and Fever it is @ certain and sure cure. | 

Suould be used treely externally about the chest, and 
taken internally at the same time. It quickens the 
blood and invigorates the whole system. No wistake 
about it. 


f@ PRICK, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 


OR 


WORM LOZENGES. 


Much sickness undoubtedly with children and adults 
attributed to other causes, 1s occasioned by worms 
The ‘* Vermifage Comfits,’’ although effectual in des- 
troying werms, can do no possible injury to the most 
delicate child. This valuable combination has been 
successfully used by physicians, and found to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention, 
as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sickness. 

Symptoms of worms in children are often overlooked: 
Worme in the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 
which can be removed only by the use of a sure remedy 
The combination of ingredients used in making Brown’s 
*« Vermifuge Comfits’’ is such as to give the best possi- 
ble effect with safety. 


Beeston, Jan. 27, 1864. 
Mesers. Jonn I. Brown & Son: 

Asl lave used your “ Worm Com/fifs”’ in my practice 
for two years past with always good success, I have no 
hesitation in reco:mmending them as a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they are intended. 
AsI am aware they do not contain any mercury or other 
injurious substances, I consider them perfectly safe to 
administer even iu the most delicate cases. 

ALVAH HOBBS, MD. 


DIRECTIONS 


Take each time— 


One Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. 


Two “s e - sa4 ¢ 
THREE “ “ os turer 
Four “ be over 6 on 


Six Lozenges for adults. 
To be takeu in the morning before breakfast, and at 
night (bed time) for four or five days, 


Commeuce again in a week, and give as before, if symp 


toms of worms are again observed. 


JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, 
New York 

JOHN I, BROWN & SONS 
Boston. 


| Proprietors 


A rders shon!d be addressed to 
CURTIS & BROWN, 215 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Sold by D-azzists, Chemis.3 aud Dealers im Medicines 


' at 25 cents per b.x, 





VINECAR BITTERS 


J. Wacxer, Proprietor. RB, H. McDonatp & Co., Druggists and 
Gen’l Agents, San Francisco, Cal., and 32 & 34 Commerce St., N.Y. 
MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derfal Curative Effects, They are nota vile Fancy 
Drink, made of Poor Rum,-Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ‘‘Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,’’ “* Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants, They are th GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor: 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and rematn long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. ) 

They are a Gentle Puargative as well as a 
Tonle, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting asa 
powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no 
equal -a 

For Iifammatory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
ofthe Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have been most successful Suea Diseases 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Weadache, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
fiammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and ore 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Totter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will convince the 
most incredulous of their curative effects. . 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
ties bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. 

Fin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the sys- 
tem so many th ds, are eff lily destroyed and 
removed. Says a distinguished physiologist, there isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free the system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers, 








J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. Il. McDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia, and 32 and 3% Commerce Street, New York. 





GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

Do you want an ncy, local or travelling, with 
a chance to phe tay to $20 per day selling our 
~ T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 

last forever ; sample free, so there is no risk 
Address at ence Hudson River Wire Works, 136 
Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N, Y., or 16 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, I, 1205-1817 
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PYLE'S 0. K. SOAP 


SALERATUS AND 


CREAM TARTAR. 
First-Class Household Article. 


Designed for the Best Family Powder. 


Gol Soap is the desideratam of every economical housekeeper, yet the market is flooded |. 


with that which has the semblance, but not the qualities of real soap ; and consumers thereof 
unconsciously incar an extravagant expenditure in the course of time. Pyle’s ‘*O, K.” is a 
pure article, the ecomomy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratus and 
Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles, and are well known to thousands of intelligent 
consumers in New York and New Eagland. We can refer to the Editors of this paper, or parade 
columns of testimonials, but knowing that onr articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a 


trial. If your Grocer recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own interest in view 
aud not yours. JAMES PYLE, Mannfacturer, 350 Washington street, New York. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE MERIDEN BRITANN IA COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOM, 


No. 199 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTORY, WEST MERIDEN, CONN.., 
Offer a most complete assortment of 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE, 


panies not only articles of domestic use, but a large variety of ornamentel fancies particularly suited for Pre- 


ote. 

**Particular attention is invited to the Company's recently patented process of electro- domestic 
articles, Forks, 1 =! , &e., By which the parts most e ed to wear receive an TEThs COATING OF OF SILVER, 
THREE TIMES THE USUAL THICKNESS, a feature which renders the production of this Company more endur- 
ing than that of any other maaufecture, while the cost is relatively very small. The 


METALLIC PORCELAIN-LINED FIRE-PROOF BAKING-DISH, 
another specialty of this Company, while highly ornamental ase an item of table furniture, 


fy of never burning out, ! the heat e much longer tim 
parts to perfectiun. 





possesses the rare qual- 
e than other dishes, and cooking ity contents in all 
THE PORCELAIN-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 

a third specialty, ere now known all over the world, and vained for their extracediadey geepert of retaining the 

purity and coolness of water, as well as for tne singuler durability, cleanliness, and chemical vessllense of their 
foterior surtace. 

A fall stock —— goods _ be found in “ any conetteantte city of the Union. 2 a 

To protect the purchaser inst worthless imitations, be observed that the eee ons an 
Forks are uniformly stamped 347 ROGERS BROS.—X6I., and our trade-marke as below ™ 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


FOR 
ELECTRO-PLATE ELECTRO. PLATE. 


WATE METAL | NICKEL~SILVER, 


“‘ Always Ready.” + The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 
| 
| 
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TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos. 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


WM. B. BROMELL & C0,, 
Practical, Prompt and Cheap 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


92 WHITE STREET, 


| THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM FULTON FERRY. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 
OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


(Between Broadway and Elm,) NEW yorK,| While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 
Your favors earnestly solicited. elegant and refined luxury, its great feature is its power 
¥ . : as @ remedial agent. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 


Wm. B. Bromell. 


First class rooms and Board for those desiring accom- 
David Smith. modations in the Institution. Address 


A LARGE DISPLAY 


OF 


WOODEN WARE 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Useful as well as Ornamental, 


AT 


Remarkable Low Prices. 


Lang & Nau, 


Furniture Warehouse, 
292 AND 294 FULTON STREET. 


Examine our stock of 


WOODEN WARE 


before you purchase elsewhere. It will pay you to look 
over our large stock of 


Card and Work Tables, Bible and Jar- 

diniere Stands, 

Folding, Smoking and Ladies’ Slipper 
Chairs, 

New Style of Camp Chairs, 


Ladies’ Rocking and Gents’ Foot Rests. 


OUR HOLIDAY SPECIALTY, 


Making-up Needle-Work. 


New Styles of Upright Easels, 


CORNER CLOSETS, 
WALL POCKETS, 
TOWEL RACKS, 
SIDE AND CORNER BRACKETS. 
THE LARGEST VARIETY 


OF 


WOODEN WARE 


To be found in this Country, at Popular 
Prices. 


Lang & Nau’, 





OHAS. H. SHEPARD, M, D, 


292 and 294 Fulton Street. 








